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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE 

NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The Public Meetings of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association will-be held at the Tremont Temple, 

Monday evening, May 23d, 7 1-2 o’clock. 

Tuesday morning, May 24th, 10 1-2 oclock. 

Tuesday evening, May 24th, 7 1-2 o’clock. 











The Business Meeting of the Association will be held 
Tuesday afternoon, 3 o’clock, at Fraternity Hall, 554 


Washington street. 





A meeting in furtherance of the Woman Suffrage Ba- 
zar, which is to be held in this city some time next fall, 
will also be held on Tuesday afternoon, at 3 o’clock. 
The place of meeting will be hereafter announced through 
the daily papers, and at the Monday evening meeting, 
at Tremont Temple. All women interested in the cause 
are especially invited to be present at this meeting. 





Among the speakers at the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, on next Monday and 
Tuesday, will be JuLIA WArp Hower, Wm. L. Gar- 
RISON, WENDELL PuILiips, Lucy Srong, ADA C, 
Bowes, Wm. H. CHANNING, ROBERT COLLYER, of 
Chicago, HANNAH M.'T. CUTLER and MIRIAM M. COLE, 
of Ohio, James F, CLARKE, MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Hon. Mr. FITZGERALD, of 
South Boston, Mrs. CAMPBELL, Mrs. CHURCHILL, 
Rev. Mrs. HANAFORD, and others. A meeting of un- 
usual interest is anticipated. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

JULIA WARD HoweE, President. 





THE NEW YORK MAY MEETING. 


We have given up one half of our space this week to 
a very full report of the interesting mass meeting held 
in New York, Wednesday and Thursday, May 11 and 12, 
under the auspices of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

In spite of lowering clouds and driving rain, an in- 
telligent and interested audience assembled in Steinway 
Hall, and grew Jarger and more earnest at every suc- 
ceeding session until the last evening, when a fine audi- 
ence was in attendance. 

The array of talent and character which met at Stein- 
way Hall commanded respect even from our opponents. 
Rey. Henry Ward Beecher presided, with his usual ad- 
mirable tact and ability. His able arguments, which we 
print verbatim, are a permanent acquisition to the cause. 
Almost all the speakers advertised appeared and partici- 
pated in the proceedings—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Julia Ward Howe, George William Curtis, Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Lucy Stone, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Celia 
Burleigh, Hannah M.'Tracy Cutler, Hon. Geo. W. Ju- 
lian, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
“Grace Greenwood,” Aaron M, Powell, Mary F. Davis, 





Henry Bb. Blackwell, Miriam M. Cole, Oliver Johnson, | 


Adele Hazlitt, Cora L. V.'Tappan, Rev, Oscar Clute, 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, and others, spoke with their 
usual force and ability. 

Other distinguished friends were present—Hon. Isaac 
H. Sturgeon, of Missouri, Hon. John Whitehead and A. 
J. Davis of New Jersey, Dr. John Cameron of Delaware, 
A.J. Boyer of Ohio, Margaret Campbell of Massachu- 
setts, and others, who declined to speak in consequence 
of the pressure of business and shortness of time. Let- 


ters were received from Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Prof. J. B. 


and Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, and Moses Coit Tyler, of 
Michigan, and others. 

More than a hundred enrolled their names as mem- 
bers of the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
1500 copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and a large num- 
ber of Woman Suffrage tracts were taken by the audi- 
ence, and a list of subscribers to the WOMAN’s JouR- 


NAL was obtained by our indefatigable friend, Mrs. 
Campbell. 
We give the proceedings of the first day in this issue 
of the JouRNAL—the remainder will appear next week. 
The contrast between the harmony and dignity of 
this Convention and the turbulent proceedings of the 
American Equal Rights Convention last year, is the 
most convincing proof that real union can only exist 
where a pte oF harmony and codpération prevails. 
The Brooklyn Equal Rights Association held a very 
successful meeting at the Academy of Music in that 
city on Friday evening, the 13th. Mrs. Burleigh and 
Mrs. Livermore were unavoidably absent on account 
of sickness. Speeches were made by Lucy Stone, Eliza- 
beth C, Stanton, Julia Ward Howe, Adele Hazlitt, Phe- 
be Cozzens, Henry Ward Beecher and Theodore Tilton, 
The National (N. Y.) Woman Suffrage Association 
formed a coalition with Mr. Tilton and his friends at the 
annual meeting of the National Society in Apollo Hall, 
under the title of the Union Woman Suffrage Society, 
Mr. Theodore Tilton was elected President. Friendly 
letters were exchanged between the Presidents of the 
Union and American Societies. 





AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
MASS CONVENTION. 


A Mass Convention for the advocacy of Woman Suf- 
frage, under the auspices of the American Woman Sut- 
| frage Association, was held at Steinway Hall, New York 
city, on Wednesday and Thursday of last week, May 
llth and 12th. Upon each of those days three sessions 
were held, and at each session the attendance was nu- 
merous and enthusiastic, she friends of the cause turn- 
ing out in large numbers, and giving a hearty and unani- 
mous support to the labors of the Convention, 

The Convention was presided over by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. Upon the platform were seated the fol- 
| lowing earnest, active supporters and advocates of the 
| cause :—Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Rey. Oscar Clute, 
| Mrs. and Miss Beecher, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Celia Burleigh, Antoinette B. 
Blackwell, Miriam M. Cole, Margaret V. Longley, Eliza- 
beth K. Churchill, Margaret Campbell, Mrs, Oscar Clute, 
Agnes Kemp, Mary I. Davis, Andrew Jackson Davis, 
G. B. Stebbins, H. M. ‘Tracy Cutler, Oliver Johnson, A. 
J. Boyer, Aaron M, Powell, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, “Grace 
Greenwood,” and others. 
WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS, 
MORNING SESSION, 


Soon after ten o’clock, on Wednesday morning, the 


| Convention was called to order by Rev. James Freeman 


Clarke, who introduced Rev. Henry Ward Beecher as 


mously elected Secretary of the Convention, 

Lucy Stone moved the appointment of a Committee 
on Organization. 

The motion having been carried, the President ap- 
|Brone a for that purpose Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, Lucy 





‘Stone and Mary A. Livermore. Mrs. Livermore desired 

rmission to withdraw from the Committee in favor of 
Col. T. W. Higginson. Grauted. 

The Committee on Organization having retired, Mr. 

Beecher aruse and said :— 


} Address of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


requested to defer to this evening the substance of the 


myself here with a tew introductory words. 
it is but a little while ago that the question whether a 


the public platform to speak her sentiments upon moral 
and philanthropic questions, agitated the whole commu- 
nity. Although ldo not regard myself as excessively 
} Conservative, 1 remember very well when the appoint- 
ment of women, by the Anti-Slavery Society of New 
| England, to act on committees with men, grievously 
| shocked my prejudices; and I| said to myself, “Well, 
where will this matter end?” 1 remember ‘very well 
that when many persons, whose names are now quite 
familiar to the people, first began to speak on the anti- 
slavery question, 1 felt that if the ditiidence and mod- 
| esty and delicacy of woman had not been sacriticed, it 





| had, at any rate, been put in peril; and that, although a | 


| few might survive, the perilous example would pervert 
and destroy the imitators and followers, 

it was iu the year 1856 that | first made a profession 
| of my faith in Woman’s Rights. During the Fremont 
| campaign I had so iar had my eyes opened and my un- 
| derstanding enlightened, as to see that if it is right for 

the people of Great Britain to put a politician at the 
| head of their government, and she a womau—if, in all 
| the civilized nations of the world, it is deemed both 
| seemly and proper for women tabe in public meetings 
| and take part therein, provided they are duchesses or the 
| ladies of tords—if it is right, in other words, for aristoc- 
| racy to give to their women the right of public speech, 
| then it is right, also, fur democracy to give their women 

the right ot publicspeech. |Applause.| And so 1 found 

my Way out, trom that first step, on this broad ground: 
| that it was right for women to do anything which they 
| could do well; and in order to ascertain what it is they 
can do well, and whether they would or would not do 
| well in the pulpit, or on the platform, the thing must be 
| tried; and 4 therefore concluded that there must be lib- 
erty of trial. it excites a smile to-day to recall these 
things, although they happened but fifteen years ago. 
So thoroughly is that question settled, and placed among 
the things that are passed, that every one adits now 
that woman, if she have the gilts of oratory, may speak. 

Does any one question whether Lucy Stone may 
speak? or Mrs. Livermore? or Mrs, Stanton? ‘There is 
not a city or town in the nation that does not hail their 
coming; and there are no persons so refined, and no 
persons 80 conservative as not to listen to them; and 
| there are none that listen who do not always admit that 
women may speak. God does not give such gifts for 
nothing. 

We are in a community that is constantly growing, 
expanding, developing. We do not believe that human 
nature has reached its limits. There are new combina- 
tions, new developments, taking place. Nor do we be- 
lieve that men have reached the ultimatum of their 
practical efficiency, any more than women have, It is 





nn 





President of the American Woman Suffrage Association. | 
Henry B. Blackwell was then nominated and unani- | 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—Although I have been | 


Julia Ward Howe, ‘I. W. Higginson, Mary A. Livermore, | 


| 





address which I propose delivering, yet 1 shall indulge | 


woman might, with modesty and propriety, appear upon | 





in the order of things, that having met, tried and settled 
this question—the right of woman to public speech—we 
should meet the next question, the right of women to 
act. She has a right to think,—has she a right to prac- 
tice? She may instruct her husband in public affairs, if 
she have a husband; she may instruct her children in 
public affairs, if she have children. May she herself 
participate in those affairs? May she vote, or sit upon 
committees in matters pertaining to local or national in- 
terests? It is this question which is under discussion 
now. It seems wild and wandering to many, but not 
more wild and wandering than fifteen years ago, to the 
great majority of our citizens, seemed the question of 
woman’s = to public speech. I venture to say that 
within the fifteen years next coming it will seem strange 
te the great mass of the people that it should have been 
considered of doubtful proeey for woman to exercise 
the privilege, or, I should rather say, the duty of suffrage. 
[Applause. 

And so, within the last few years—and I can count 
the years on the fingers of one hand—this question has 
risen up, to the suppression, I may say, of everything 
else; fur everything else is conceded. I don’t know 
what advanced step may be next proposed. If I did, I 
should propose it to-day,—for this reason, that I notice 
that each advance becomes the accgptance of the dis- 
puted question immediately in its rear. When the doc- 
trine of physiognomy—Lavater’s doctrine—was first pro- 
pounded, men laughed it to scorn, and contemned the 
idea that there could be anything true or noble in it, 
until phrenology came and asserted that the brain’s pro- 
portional parts could be known, and that the mind could 
be outwardly ascertained, and then men said, “Oh, this 
phrenology is a humbug! Physiognomy is rational ; we 
can see how a man can judge that way; there is some- 
thing in physiognomy.” So they swaliowed physiogno- 
my in order to be strong enough to combat phrenology. 
Animal magnetism, 1 believe, came up next; and the 
people ridiculed it as they had ridiculed those that had 
gone before. They now thought that there might be 
some sense in physiognomy aad phrenology, but animal 
magnetisin was preposterous. Then came mesmerism. 
“Why,” people said, “this is nothing in the world but 
animal magnetism, in which, of course, there is some 
reason.” ‘Lhen came Spiritualism. “Oh,” people said, 
“that is nothing but mesmerism.” So they admitted 
each anterior heresy for the sake of refuting the new one. 
And now, may a woman be an artist? May she sing in 
public? May she speak in public? “Well,” said people, 
“she can sing, if she has the gift; there is no barm in 
that; but this delivering an oration, this is not woman’s 
sphere.” ‘Then if we say, “Shall a woman vote?” they 
say, “Oh! vote! vote! Let her speak if she wants to 
speak; but as for voting, that will never do!” |Ap- 
piause.] 

Therefore, as I have said, if I could but see the next 
point ahead, I would immediately proclaim it, because 
then people would say, “Let women vote if they want 
to vote, but that is as far as we can go.” We are admun- 
ished in the providence of God to prove all things, and 
to hold fast that which is good, and we should be always 
disposed to give a question a tair hearing, and see what 
there is in it, and if it is indeed good, hoid fast tu it. I 
rejoice in your presence this morning. I, for one, need 
not assert that | am from my whole heart and convic- 
tion thoroughly of opinion that the nature of woman, 
the purity and sweetness of the family, the integrity and 
strength of the State, will all be advantaged, when wo- 
man shall be, like man, a participator in public alfairs. 
With these remarks, I will give way for the report of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Beecher resumed the chair, amid most enthusias- 
tic applause. 

Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, from the Committee un Organi- 
zation, reported the following names for a Business Com- 
mittee for the Convention:—Celia Burleigh, of New 
York; Mrs. M. V. Longley, of Ohio; Mrs. M. F. Davis, 
of New Jersey; Mr. H. B. Blackwell, of New York; Mr. 
A. J. Boyer, of Ohio; Mrs, Juiia Ward Howe, of Massa- 
chusetts; Col. T. W. Higginson, of Rhode Island; Rey. 
J. F. Clarke, of Massachusetts ; Assistant Secretary, Mrs. 
M. M. Cole, of Ohio. ‘The report of the Committee was 
adopted. 

‘Lhe President then introduced the Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, of Boston, who said :— 


Address of Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—This is a very serious 
question, Whichever way we look at it. I do not sup- 
pose that, if the women of the country were to be ad- 
mitted, to-day, to vote, the consequences would appear 
to-day, or for sume time to come, because women every- 
where would vote very much as those around them are 
in the habit of voting. Young men growing up gen- 
erally vote as their fathers and brothers are in the 
habit of yvoting—those with whom they are in the habit 
of communication ; so it would be with women. They 
would probably, for some time to come, vote very much 
as their husbands, fathers and brothers do now; and 


reason why people think politics is a low and 
pursuit—why they look with contempt on this great 
task of organizing society so as to bring thé greatest 
good to the greatest number—is that woman has never 
been in politics. Where man goes alone he is easily 
corrupted. Soldiers in the army are degraded, despite 
the patriotic nobleness of their motive, by the absence 
of woman, and men are degraded at the polls, as well 
as everywhere else, through not having women by their 
side. I was talking with an eminent educator a few 
days ago, and he said, “There are few things that I am 
certain of, but there is one educational point of which I 
am sure, and that is that it is good for boys and girls to 
be educated together everywhere. It humanizes boys, 
and makes them more gentiemanly, and it makes the 
girls more earnest and less frivolous.” 

I believe in this movement, not only because it is in 
the direction of all modern civilization, but because it is 
in accordance with the idea of American government, 
and the policy of American institutions. A State is 
saved by being faithful to its own idea, or lost by faith- 
lessness to that idea. Now the American idea is faith in 
the people. We believe that men and women mean to 
do right, and if they do wrong it is because they are 
ignorant or prejudiced. Therefore we say, first, educate 
the whole people, and, secondly, make the suffrage so 
broad that the passions and prejudices of one part of 
the country shall be neutralized by the great majority 
everywhere else. We know perfectly well there are 
evils connected with republicanism, as there are with 
everything; but we have chosen the good of a republic 
with this great, broad basis of universal suffrage. In a 

monarchy they have their choice between things as 
| they are and a revolution; but just in proportion as a 
government rests on the great mass of the people, it 
| progresses—not by revolution, but by reform. People 
say, “Well, but there is no natural right to vote.” We 
knew that very well before, because there is no voting 
in a state of nature. Voting is a social—an ingenious 
contrivance by which the opinion of the people shall be 
brought to bear upon making the law and governing 
the country. Because it is not a natural right, is it any 
| less unjust to deprive a large part of the people of it? 
There are no roads in a state of natare. For that 
reason, shall we say to a woman, “You shall not walk 
in the road?” Wherever the male and female qualities 
go together, we are better for it, and therefore it is 
our business to put them together in the government. 

I have another reason. ‘Che suffrage is going to ele- 
vate woman, and, therefore, it is going to elevate man. 
Woman's influence is so great that if you leave her su- 
| perticial, or frivolous, or ignoraut, man will have the 

same qualities. What I think we need, having brought 
woman as far as we have, is to give her more to do. 
Not only in this country, but all through Christendom, 
the great movement of the day is the elevation of wo- 
man to greater activity and privilege. In some countries 
it is a demand for higher education for woman, and in 
others for justice betore the law. Here and in England 
it takes the form of demanding that woman shall have 
suffrage with man, and it takes that form because 
we see in that right of suffrage the elevation of woman. 
Put away all the absurd restrictions on woman, and let 
her do what God intended her to do. Let us trust na- 
ture and God, and give to woman the opportunity to do 
whatever she is able to accomplish. 

I have another reason tor Woman Suffrage, and that 
is that nothing can be said against it. Our good friend, 
Dr. Bushnell, bas written a book in which he says that 
if woman is allowed to vote she must be allowed to gov- 
ern, and, being a subject nature, she cannot govern. In 
other words, a3 she is a suiject nature, let her stay at 
home and govern her household ail the time! People 
say she ought to influence gently and quietly, and not to 
govern by force. Now if there is anything which means 
influence and not force, except indirectiy aud second- 
arily, itis the ballot-box! We nad an administration two 
years ago which had all the force of the country at com- 
mand, and the people went to the ballot-box and de- 
stroyed it so completely that we have almost forgotten 
we ever had so bad a government as that of Andrew 
Johnson. ‘The only thing we want in this country to 
make Woman Suffrage succeed is to have the attention 
of the people directed to it, for the uation needs the 
mothers and sisters and wives to help to save the men 
from corruption into which they are falling through try- 
ing—what God never meant should be dune—to carry 
on this government without the aid of the woman 
whom God intended to have dominion along with man. 

So let everybody talk about it and write about it. 
Even if they abuse it, it leads peuple to thinking, ‘They 
say to themselves, “Should Woman Sutirage be estab- 
lished?” When their attention is once calied to it, aud 
they seriously consider it, we wiay weil Lupe tor its suc- 














e338. 

All the strength and bravery and determination of 
| this world are nut so much confined to the male sex as 
sOme ornaments of that sex would have us believe. 1 
was in lowa last summer, and there | met a young wo- 


the consequence would be that where there is now a} man who told me of a little incident which occurred at 


large Democratic majority in any one place, it would be 


very much -increased; and where there is now a large | ist minister who had his home there. 


There was a Method- 
He had been 


| the sacking of Lawrence, Kansas 


Republican majority, that majority, also, would be in-| very active as a Republican and was well known to be 


creased, 
sequences—are oi the greatest consequence; and no- | 
body can tell exactly what they are. 
that they are to be very beneficial in every direction; | 
and it is for that reason that 1 am here to-day. 

I propose briefly to give you the reasons which have 
led me to this conclusion; though very likely they are | 
the same reasons that have led other persons to the | 
same conclusion. 

I believe, in the first place, that women oughi to | 
vote, because it seems to me that this is in the direction 
of all human progress, and in the direction of civiliza- | 
tion. Civilization, thus far, has constantly occupied | 
itself in bringing women up to, and putting her by the | 
side of man—of making her his companion, more and 
more, in everything; doing exactly, in fact, what, in 
the beginning of the book of Genesis, we are told that 
the Almighty intended should be done. When He | 
first created man, “male and female created he them,” 
and he said, “let them have dominion” together, side by 
side, over everything in this world. In the barbarous | 
Stage of society, woman is the slave and tool of man; | 
in the Asiatic age she is the plaything and ornament 
with which man amuses hunseit; but in Christendom | 
there isa tendency to place woman side by side with 
man in everything, and just as far as it has been done 
we find the beneut of it. Propose in a Mohammedan 
country that women should waik up aud down the | 
street without veils on, as they do in New York, and 
they would say, “You are viviating woman’s nature. 
Is it nut evident that Allah intended that she should 
exercise her great influence on her husband and chil- | 
dren at home?” Woman ought to be made the com- 
panion of man in his great work of government. 





‘The ultimate result, however—the future con- | such, and very obuvxious to the rebel soldiers. 


1, for one, believe | 


‘Lhey 
went directly to his house. He hid himselt in the cei- 
lar. They asked his wite if he were in. She said “No.” 
‘They insisted upon searching, and sie lit a candle, and 
with its light they searched the house but could not 
find him. ‘To make matters sure, however, they said, 
“Well, if he is in the house he shall be killed.” So they 
set fire to it. ‘The wife asked permission to bring out 
her furniture so that it might be saved from the fire, 
This request having been granted, she brought it out 
piece by piece and piled it in a large heap outside. She 
then took up her carpet from the tloor and, placing her 
husband in it, folded it up careiessty and dragged 1 out 
aud placed it with the heap of furniture, thus saving her 
husband's lite, The woman that can do that can do 
more than that. She can help us with her ingenuity 
and courage. We want the women—the wives and sis- 
ters and mothers of tue land, to heip save our men trom 
the fire of political corruption, It is what God has or- 
dained, and the time is coming when it shall be etiected. 
{| Applause. | 

When Mr. Clarke had taken his seat, Mrs. M. M. Cole 
read the tollowing 

LETTER FROM MBS. GAGE. 
VineLasv, N.d., May 10, 1870. 

My Dear Frrenps :—I once bad a neighbor who was for years 
entirely crippled with rheumatism, and ole, when asked, “how 
are you to-day ’’’ invariably auswered, “better, 1 thank you, to- 
day than | was yesterday. Hope | siall be rigat smart w-mor- 
row.”’ 350, friends, | could say, unasked, | am better this year 
than I was last, aud | hope to keep on im this tine ancil 1s/6, and 
be able then to stand with you once mure upon the form of 
A re riguts, and shout “Hallelujahs” over the ratification of the 
Sixteenth Amendment; over the crowning of my labors of twen- 
tyuive years, during which time | have not failed vo ask for the 

(CONTINUED ON PaGE 15d,) 
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WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE WORLD OF WORK. 


NUMBER TWO. 


Of the actual working population of women, whose 
labor contributes to national wealth, probably two mil- 
lions is the highest amount we ought to give. And 
their wages, beihg always below the fair value of work 
done, cannot produce half the benefit to themselves or 
the nation it ought to do. Married women may be re- 
garded as the partners of their husbands, interested in 
their avocations and contributing to their success. Let 
us say we have five millions of them, we then have 
eight millions of adult females who have to be support- 
ed out of the earnings of their male relations, and who 
suffer in health, in dress, and in idle accomplishments, 
by the unreasonable intermeddling of the law and 
usages with their efforts at independence. 

Lecky, in his ddmirable “History of European Morals” 
—speaking of the “position of women,” says: “A very 
large and increasing proportion of women are left to 
make their way in life without any male protector, and 
the difficulties they have to encounter through physical 
weakness have been most unnaturally and most fearful- 
ly aggravated by laws and customs which, resting on 
the old assumption that every woman should be a wife, 
habitually deprive them of the pecuniary and education- 
al advantages of men, exclude them absolutely from 
very many of the empluyments in which they might 
earn a subsistence, encumber their course in others by 
a heartless ridicule or by a steady disapprobation, and 
consign, in ‘consequence, many thousands to the most 
extreme and agonizing poverty, and perhaps a still 
larger number to the paths of vice. At the same time 
a momentous revolution, the effects of which can as 
yet be but imperfectly descried, has taken place in the 
chief spheres of female industry that remain. The 
progress of machinery has destroyed its domestic char- 
acter. The distaff has fallen from the hand. The nee- 
dle is being rapidly superseded, and the work which, 
from the days of Homer to the present century, was ac- 
complished in the centre of the family, has been trans- 
ferred to the crowded manufactory.” 

He further adds: “That thé pursuits and education of 
women will be considerably altered, that these altera- 
tions will bring with them some modifications of the 
type of character, and that the prevailing moral notions 
concerning the relations of the sexes will be subjected 
in many quarters to a severe and hostile criticism, may 
be safely predicted.” 

* Before any progress can be made intellectually or mor- 
ally, man must become independent in a material sense. 
This material prosperity—or the possession of enough to 
stop the cravings of hunger, the demands for covering 
and shelter, and give opportunity for recreation—must 
precede all efforts to cultivate the domestic virtues, and 
the arts and sciences. Hence our missionaries have al- 
ways been most successful when they carry with them 
the means, and the practical knowledge, necessary for 
the amelioration of the barbarous or necessitous condi- 
tion of the class or race to be civilized. This knowl- 
edge is their best diploma of character, capacity and 
superiority. Such “good tidings” of great comfort are 
always effective. Preaching or praying, exhorting or 
entreating, cannot fill people’s stomachs, nor clothe their 
persons. But religion, or the love of doing right—do- 
ing unto others as we would they should do unto us— 
first practically removes the necessities—those sources 
of all the barbarities—and then teaches the duties of 
human beings to each other, in order to maintain that 
material condition of prosperity, which is essential to a 
correct comprehension of all true teaching. Now what 
are the conditions of all prosperity ? 

1. Fraternity, or equality before God. 

2. Freedom from every law that restrains the inde- 
pendent activity of every human being, not detrimental 
to the liberty of anotler. 

8. Protection from the encroachments and extortions 
of all individuals, associations or professions which prey 
upon human rights and industry. 

4, A recognition of the real sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual, by acknowledging in him and her, the right of 
self-protection by law. 

1. Christianity strove to establish the equality spoken 

of, but—soon perverted by cunning men, habituated to 
slavery, and despisers of women—failed to maintain its 
own principles, and by the fanatical destruction of the 
treasures of knowledge of the ancients, the corrupted 
church created a morgl, material and intellectual dark- 
ness, from which, through the progress of the mechani- 
cal arts, printing, etc., we are only now beginning to es- 
cape. 
2. God grants liberty to all. Byentire freedom alone 
can people of any color, race, class or sex find their nat- 
ural level and usefulness. Law or regulations are only 
needed to prevent the interference of one by another, 
and the moment law exceeds its power, and dictates 
what position and what recompense each shall receive, 
it loses its true character and is a form of despotism. 

8. As all labor-power is the fortune of the individu- 
al, and valuable according to its nature and cultivation, 
s0.this furtune demands recognition, and should not be 
placed at the arbitrary disposal of another individual. 
If a man’s power to do business is not enough to accom- 
plish.all that he wants, he ought to pay a fair price for a 
laborer or associate, who, by devotion of time, industry 
and.capacity, thus aequires a natural right to his share 
in the accumulations which by his efforts are created. 
There.cannot be true liberty, nor universal prosperity, 
where the labor, fortune and natural rights of the indi- 
vidual.can.be disturbed or destroyed by an arbitrary dis- 
missal or reduction to a state of destitution at the will 
of anather. Where discordance of association exists, 
the remedy is an exchange of positions. 

4. Our laws are a compound of feudal and Roman leg, 
islation, which neither recognize the sovereignty of the 
individual, nor the right to self-protection through the 
law. All society has been founded on conquest, The 





prineiples and pmnétice of law are fundamentally little 


changed, and hardly keep pace with the progress of civ- | homes. 


ilization. Hence in law, there is little protection for 
persons not possessed of“property.” The riatural rights 
of human beings—the power; the fortune, concentrated 
in his mental and manual skill and experience—the sac- 
rifice of time, the devotion of years to training—though 
acknowledged now in the (so ealled) “learned” profes- 
sions, is practically denied to laborers of another kind 
—the great workers of the world, the creators of wealth 
the sinews of government in peace and war! 

What humanity needs, is some more practical method 
of maintaining those fraternal rights which “learned” 
men think it enough to talk about! We complain that 
individuals, companies and officials water or corner 
stock, forge or misrepresent fact, adulterate articles of 
food or use, rob or swindle simple persons—and all per- 
sons are simple in matters that they have no time to 
study—and that there is no remedy in law but at im- 
mense expense and doubtful success. But the moment 
self-protection is accorded to the so-called “sovereign” — 
the moment a wronged individual (male or female) can 
call his or her own court of jury of both sexes together, 
without delay (delay is the chief resource of legal crime), 
while events are fresh in the mind, and establish the 
fact of delusion and collusion with design to transfer 
property unnaturally from the real possessor to the per- 
haps “highly respectable” swindler, men of such talents 
will have to devote their energies to more healthful and 
beneficial pursuity. 

No class of society has suffered more from the double 
operation of barbarous laws and usages, and the want 
of a means of self-protection, than woman. Men, phys- 
ically stronger, and mentally more unscrupulous, have 
not hitherto been imbued with those principles of jus- 
tice which would enable them to take a fair view of her 
case. The law of the world was brute foree—there was 
no respect for any other method—and so overwhelming 
was this habit, that most of the greatest minds of antiq- 
uity, teachers and prophets, enforced the artificial law 
against the natural. The church, as well as the law, sub- 
jected her, as a slave, in fact, to the questionable care of 
the rude man, who banished her to the house, harem or 
nunnery, kept her from acquiring useful knowledge, 
and thus degrading made her a burden on society. She 
has therefore heretofore formed a part of the legalized 
pauperism of the world. ‘ 

But it cannot be concealed that the success of the 
anti-slavery cause will only be partial so long as the in- 
dividual has no control over his or her own right to self- 
protection—sufficiently clear, simple and positive to en- 
able him or her to enforce it at any moment. Just as 
there are now excellent husbands, who treat their wives 
as equals—just as there were good slave masters, who 
made the home of the slave cheerful—just as there are 
employers who do not attempt to interfere with, or con- 
trol the rights of their employés—so there are lawyers 
and judges, who s‘rive to do right in spite of a system 
which, having its origin in conquest and inequality of 
conditions, can have little practical sympathy in its 
training and principles for the poor or the weak. 

Nothing is more pitiable than to hear in civilized so- 
ciety complaints of the inability of law to remedy the 
simplest injustice—to read every day in the newspapers 
remarks on the rapidity with which a poor wretch is 
punished for some trivial violation of police law, or crime 
of necessity, while the rich man is let off for crimes of 
deliberation and frauds of the greatest magnitude. 
Would these weaknesses continue if woman had a voice 
in our legislative halls? I think not. She is superior 
to man in fairness of principle, benevolence of charac- 
ter, and energy to rectify evils. Look at her noble and 
courageous conduct in our late trials—men dared not 
keep her back. By her common sense, patience, skill 
and care, she saved thousands of lives, and brought com- 
fort and hope to multitudes of sufferers. 


In contending, therefore, for the amelioration of the 
condition of humanity, it should be borne in mind that 
a mere acknowledgment of equality in a right to vote is 
only a first step in the establishment of a better organ- 
ized and more prosperous society. That to bring into 
full play the whole material forcé of a nation, and de- 
velop a grander display of moral progress, it is absolute- 
ly necessary to modify our impracticable law system, so 
that it shall not in mere words proclaim the slaves free, 
but also enable them at all times to enforce all those 
natural rights, which men of inferior moral character, 
but large means and opportunities, will always violate if 
theycan. Itis this protection to all individual industry— 
it is this stability given to the individual fortunes, which 
is the greatest source of all national prosperity and 
power. 

As society is now constituted, the rich and powerful 
are, strictly speaking, constantly at work in their own 
apparent interests, impoverishing and disorganizing the 
working classes by their unrestrained control of them, 
and imperfect knowledge of the true basis of national 
prosperity. 

The world presents at all times, by its nature, ample 
opportunities for inequalities of fortune, without mak- 
ing those fortunes by the sacrifice of the physical and 
moral well-being of others. The man who occupies a 
store on Pennsylvania avenue will have every chance of 
more prosperity than he who must content himself with 
a less frequented locality. He who possesses a farm on 
a rich soil will be sure to raise larger crops than he who 
is obliged to lgcate in a sterile district. But he who, 
like a feudal lord, seizes and holds all the land, keeping 
it from public use, impoverishes the whole nation; or 
he who, feudal like, counting on the inefficacy of law- 
practice, and the low moral ideas of men, fraudulently 
controls the operation of the markets, buys up food, 
corners stock, and by similar acts and misrepresenta- 
tions ruins thousands of families, takes what he does 
not want, cannot consume, or properly use, merely to 
gratify an insanity of possession never to be satisfied. 


who invades it with an army and désolates its fields and 


To facilitate the operations of healthy business and 
obtain the amount of circulating medium? necessary for 
the demands of enterprise, we need free banking. And 
to facilitate the interests of all on a more solid basis, 
and establish honesty and fair play between rich and 
poor, we must have codperation. Let the principles of 
political economy be taught in our schools, in place of 
fables and superstitions, and our children will learn 
practically their true duties toward each other, and shun 
those schemes and swindles which most of our “educa- 
ted,” but really ignorant men, imagine to be a part of 


the real business of life! 
CHARLES L. ALEXANDER. 


Wasurneron, D. C., April 26, 1870. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 


No incident of my visit to Boston brings pleasanter 
recollections than my call at the JouURNAL office. Since 
boyhood, through the press, I have been familiar with 
the cause and the men and women working for it, and 
as best I might, have played my little part therein in 
that youngest, and—save lowa—the best of States—Ne- 
braska. I have often felt that, could I clasp the hands 
and look in the faces of the noble leaders in this cause, 
I could complete the electric chain, and establish a con- 
nection that should enable me to work better, hereafter, 
in my Western home. And this I have accomplished. 
It seems as if you of the JouURNAL office stood with 
open ‘arms waiting to welcome all new recruits, and to 
drill them for the battle. 

Said Robert Collyer to me when I told him I loved 
his book of sermons, “Love my book, do you? Ther I 
love you, for I love everybody that loves that. It’s my 
baby, you know!” And it seemed to me as if all in the 
JouRNAL office felt as if their cause was their “baby,” 
albeit it is now no longer in the cradle, but smartly tod- 
dling about the political arena. The strength those 
pleasant greetings gave me shall be expended in Nebras- 
ka, and perchance the seed sown that day were well 
sown. a 
Did it ever occur to you, dear Editor, as you see the 
progress Woman Suffrage is making in the new States 
and Territories, that we have in the West a practical ar- 
gument for Woman Suffrage that you have not? The 
act of Congress known as the “Homestead Law”—dear 
to us in the West—makes no distinction between the 
sexes. One section reads thus :— 

That the person applying for the benefit of this act 
shall, upon applica:ion to the register of the land office 
in which he or she is about to make such entry, make 
affidavit before the said register or receiver, that he or 
she is the head of a family, or is twenty-one or more years 
of age.... and that such application is made for his or 
her exclusive use and benefit,” etc. 

Many women have availed themselves of this privi- 
lege, and some have cultivated forty or more acres of 
their land with such business tact and womanly grace 
as to win respect of their male neighbors. It seems 
perfectly natural and in “her sphere” for a woman to 
take a homestead; and I haye seen a father or brother 
accompany women to the land office as they made the 
required affidavit and took the required oath, “to sup- 
port the government of the United States,” etc., and 
the question of their right to do so was never raised. 
Probably, if any one there had broached the question of 
Woman Suffrage, all, male and female, would have op- 
posed it. But this Homestead Law is helping Woman Suf- 
frage, for the question arises, if woman is citizen enough 
to take a homestead, and to swear to “support the gov- 
ernment,” why should she not have a voice in that gov- 
ernment? And it takes but little agitation in the West 
to convince the majority that she ought. In Dakota 
Territory there are very many women “homesteaders,” 
and this fact was the great lever that well nigh carried 
the Legislature for Woman Suffrage last year, though 
not a woman appeared before that body to demand it. 
A less campaign than you have had in Vermont, would 
win that Territory and Nebraska also; and Iowa is only 
waiting agitation. 

The Western pioneer is proverbially gallant in his 
way. He has been long deprived of woman’s society, 
and knows the blessings she brings in her train, and waits 
her coming amid his vices and uncleanness, to cleanse 
and purify himself. 

While circulating a petition to the Legislature of Ne- 
braska, over a year ago, I called upon one of the oldest 
settlers of our county. “Will I sign it? Yes, sir! I 
remember twelve years ago, when only us men were 
here. We were kicking up a row all the time. Every 
body went armed. We never half lived. We was worse 
nor a Legislature. But when our wives come, they 
changed things, and we were men once more. Give 
them a vote, and they'll soon have different work here 
in our county politics and at Lincoln, too.” 

I was going to give some more incidents, but leave 
them till I write again. H. H. B. 

, NEBRASKA. 








UNSKILLED LABOR. 

Everywhere there are crowds of unskilled women seek- 
ing employment of all kinds. The German practical phi- 
lanthropist, Miss Marwedel, who knows Germany and 
England as well as Boston and New York, says that a 
London dry goods merchant, wanting some thirty work- 
ing-women, was obliged to send away, with the help of 
the police, seven hundred women who gathered round 
his door at 7 o’clock in the morning of a rainy November 
day. It is mentioned in the London Times that a gentle- 
man wanting a governess received five hundred and ten 
applications. There are also ten times more govern- 
esses that pass their examinations in Prussia than are 
wanted. In undertaking to show why and how this is, 
Miss Marwedel says: “It used to be said in Germany 
that a girl leaving school at fourteen could support her- 
self. But the influence of the home and school educa- 
tion is dependent on its keeping pace with the wants of 
the times; and the German schools, though they have 
adopted some improvements, have not done so.” 


now, girls are thrown into factories and shops, be 
ed, on their owff ——T Physically feeble and 
half developed, riot to aet and think independent. 
ly, unsupported’ by the requisite preliminary knowledge 
ey pass from the constraint of school rules to a per- 
sonal freedom they do not know how to use. The nec- 
essary consequences are—all the moral evils to which 
our and domestic servants are exposed, and 
which we are apt to say, are “the characteristic faults 
of our time,” forgetting that we may be responsible our- 
selves for these same characteristics. How far we are 
responsible it is hard to ony exactly, but no doubt most 
of those who employ the labor of women, particularly 
in domestic service, might do more than is now done to 
teach, train and encourage girls and young women who 
are beginning to support themselves by labor. Industri- 
al education in the public schools, as recommended by 
Fanny Lewald in Germany, and Miss Peabody in this 
country, will do something for them, but not half so 
much as the wise kindness of a mistress or friend, show- 
ing itself when they most need teaching and patient 
forbearance in performing their tasks. Work of this 
kind is quite as much needed as any other miss 
labor at the present day.—Springfield Republican, 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Victor Hugo has addressed a letter to a member of the 
Ladies’ National Association (England), for the repeal 
of the contagious diseases acts, in which he states that 
he is with them to the fullest extent of his power. 





A young man was arrested in New Jersey a few days 
ago for deserting his wife. When he was brought before 
the judge, he said “that he had nothing against his wife 
except that he thought she spent too much money for 
candy and trash.” 


“The fact is,” said an elderly wife, “a man does not 
know how to straighten up things. He does not know 
where to commence. I don’t wonder,” she remarked in 
conclusion, “that when God made Adam he went right 
to work, and made a woman to tell him what to do.” 


An instructive lecture was delivered by Rev. Dr. Sam- 
uel Osgood, in New York, on Thursday evening, a week 
ago, at St. Luke’s Rooms, on “Woman in Europe.” It 
contained his observations on the subject, made during 
a journey in England, France, Italy, Switzerland and 
Germany. He made many interesting comparisons be- 
tween the condition of the women in those countries 
and in America. 


In 1856, a government agent in India, Mr. Moore, vis- 
ited about 300 villages, to examine their social condition, 
In 26 villages not a girl was found above six years old, 
and no women had been married from them in 80 years, 
In another circle of 38 villages, there was not a single 
girl, and no wedding had taken place within memory, 
In 30 other villages there were 37 girls and 329 boys, and 
this proportion prevails geuerally in the district. This 
wholesale destruction of female children is done partly 
by mothers, to save their daughters from the miseries 
they themselves endure, and partly to save the dowries 
required in marrying daughters. 


Mrs. Mary Chase Barney, daughter of Judge Samuel 
Chase, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, celebrated her eighty-fifth birthday, at the 
residence of her daughter, Mrs. Fanny Steele, in this 
city, on the first of May. A large number of her chil- 
dren and friends gathered to do her honor. Mrs. Bar- 
ney was,in former years, distinguished for her force of 
character and literary ability. When her husband, 
Major Barney, was dismissed from the Marine Corps, 
by President Jackson, she wrote a long and vigorous 
letter, protesting against the alleged outrage—a letter 
which was copied in the newspapers all over the coun- 
try, and extensively circulated as a campaign document. 
So highly was this production esteemed that it was 
printed on satin by a Baltimore firm, and presented to 
the authoress for framing. 


We know Mrs. Calhoun but through her writings and 
the few items of her personal history of which we have 
information. We know this, however, that she has been 
a brave hearted woman in her struggles with adversi- 
ties; that she possesses the most brilliant and varied 
talents; that her letters from California were models of 
an easy, journalistic style; that her article on the death 
of Mr. Kaymond was the most tenderly appreciative 
tribute which that sad event evoked; and that Mr. 
Greeley is reported to esteem her the most valuable con- 
tributor to the columns of the Tribune. She belongs 
to that sturdy band of women—too few in number—who 
believe in woman’s mission of work, and although not 
prominently known as an advocate of woman’s rights— 
technically so called—has demonstrated the majesty of 
those rights by her life of independent toil.—Syracuse 
Standard, 


A brave young lady is the oldest daughter of Hen 
L. Gurney of Somerville. The father having necesuarily 
been absent from home for several weeks, the only per- 
sons left in the house were his two daughters, one a 
young lady about twenty years of age, and the other 
about fourteen years of age, and an old man who had 
been employed to do all sorts of work. On the night of 
April 12, a presuming burglar or house breaker, taking 
advantage of Mr. Gurney’s absence, entered the house 
in search of plunder. On going up stairs he opened the 
doors leading to the sleeping apartment of the two young 
ladies, when the current of air produced by the opening 
of the door was so strong that it had the effect to awake 
the younger daughter. On looking round she discovered 
the head of a man protruding through the opening, but 
preserving her presence of mind, and believing that the 
midnight stranger intended mischief, she quietly pinched 
her sister, which had the effect to awake her immediate- 
ly. The older daughter also discovered the strange 
head, and without saying a word she instantly jumped 
from her bed, and en dishabille she sprung for the un- 
welcomed visitor, and seizing him by the coat-collar 
sung out, “What are you here for? you are a thief!” 
The cowardly rascal then turned on his heel, not ex- 
pecting such a cold reception, and rushed down stairs, 
the young lady still following him, regardless of accidents 
or incidents. On reaching the doorstep, she again 
caught him by the collar, but he got away and has not 
been seen since. After the brave young lady returned 
to the house, the thought struck her that she was alone 
in the house (the old man happening to be away on this 
night); and upon reflecting what a hazard she had 
encountered, she was hardly able to reach her bed again 
on account of weakness induced by the adventure, and 





hen German girls of fourteen could easily support 





Stich a man is as great an enemy to his country as he 


themselves, all situations for them were in families. But 


for several days she was sick. The only article obtained 
by the robber was an ear-ring.—Springfleld Republican. 
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THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE ENGLISH COMMON LAW. 


NUMBER ONE. 


“Let this prone watchword rest, 
Of equal; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself; and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal.” 

Who has not heard of that singular American prod 
uct—“a strong-minded female”? The very name calls 
up an army of Amazons, outre in dress and manner; 
wanting in femininities, in refinement, even in common 
sense; and fighting against conventionalities, custom, 
prestige, and everything that has been deemed sacred in 
the idea of woman. And for what? An abstract no- 
tion: the right to take possession of man’s sphere and 
enjoy man’s immunities. Very unlovely is the picture 
presented. Women have shrunk from it in disgust, ex- 
claiming: “We have all the rights we want!” while men 
have not spared their keenest sarcasm, declaring that 
to woo one of these obnoxious beings would be like try- 


ms “To catch a dragon in a cherry net.” 

To approach such a theme requires no little nerve. 
Yet from a desire to go behind these frowning barriers 
of public opinion, and to get at the roots of this repel- 
lant growth, I will venture to inquire into the occasion 
and the significance of the woman movement. There 
must be some powerful motive to induce woman to lay 
aside all her fascinations, her grace and graciousness, 
her controlling desire to please man—so long the very 
breath of life to her; and, instead, to don masculine 
armor, and go forth on a crusade against venerable tra- 
ditions. 

According to the public prints—which were never yet 
known to utter falsehood or make mistakes—and in 
that choice language for which some of them are pro- 
verbial—the women’s convention is a motley assemblage 
of “women in breeches,” the “very scum of society,” 
who—disgusted with that domestic life to which Heaven 
has ordained them—with inverted ambition, have rush- 
ed upon the public arena to harangue on matters out of 
their sphere and beyond their comprehension. 

The records of the convention, however, present a 
different view. According to these, it is the combina- 
tion of a few dauntless women and a few independent 
men, whose great purpose is’ such an amendment of the 
laws that they shall protect woman in her social and 
property rights, and open to her a wider sphere of ac- 
tion; or, in other words, secure “her rights as an in- 
dividual, and her functions as a citizen.” 

Without stopping here to consider the question of cit- 
izenship, I will simply inquire, was there occasion for 
such a movement in the laws of civilized nations with 
regard to woman ? 

In the language of an eminent jurist, these laws “are 
such as would have been a disgrace to any heathen na- 
tion.” According to Blackstone, marriage deprives wo- 
men of all rights—herself, her personal property, her 
clothing, her children, and her earnings, belonging ab- 
solutely to her husband, even her word not being re- 
garded as binding. The law makes the husband and 
wife one, but that one is the husband. Man is every- 
thing; woman nothing. The very term, to husband 
one’s resources, is derived from the goodman’s habit of 
putting his money under lock and key, or somewhere 
out of the reach of his wife. He may use “moderate 
correction,” may adopt “any act of coércion that does 
not endanger lite,” and may even “sell her in the mar- 
ket like a beast of burden.” A mother can have noth- 
ing to do with her children—nay, cannot even so much 
as look upon her baby against the will of her master, 
brute though he may be. 

In considering this statute, I am reminded of the lit- 
tle girl who, on returning from church, indignantly ask- 
ed her mother, “What makes the minister always say 
Amen? Why don’t he ever say A-women ?” 

I am a firm believer in union, especially in Christian 
union, But whatis union? Whether Christian or Pa- 
gan, it is the coéxistence of two or more principles or 
persons, under some law of affinity, in one form, bond 
or corporation. Marriage, God’s ordinance, is the union 
of two persons in one covenant engagement. But these 
statutes make it an extinction of one of the parties: 
Man and woman before marriage; afterwards there re- 
mains only the man. Before the compact is made, the 
law recognizes her; in the words that pronounce her, 
“wife,” itextinguishes her. This isnot God’s ordinance, 
but man’s. 

Says Mr. Justice Patterson:—“The Court of King’s 
Bench has authority to restore a father to his rights, but 
none to compel him to do his duty.” What his “rights” 
are, we have seen. And his main “duty” seems to be to 
stay his hand from murder. 

Writes the Hon. Mrs. Norton:—“I. have learned the 
law piecemeal by suffering all it could inflict.’ Her 
husband has been allowed to seize and hold her personal 
property, with all her gifts and tokens of royal friend- 
ship, to assume the entire custody of the children, to 
appropriate the income bequeathed her by her father, 
and all her literary earnings, and even to subpoena her 
publishers. Such is that renowned system of English 
Common Law, on which our own is based. We can 
pardon Sir John Bowring, when quoting from the 
Church of England marriage service.—“With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,” for exclaiming, “That's a 
lie!” 

In a prize essay, James Davis asserts that “all early 
legislation for woman was founded, not on her rights, 
but on those of her husband, her children, and the State 
over her.” And her case is not much better in the Na- 
poleon Code, according to which, “the husband owes 
protection to his wife, and the wife on her side owes 
Obedience to her husband.” But it secures the “obedi- 
ence” by allowing the husband unlimited power over his 
wife, while the “protection” she receives means the su- 
bordination and service she gives. We are not sar- 





prised that, while preparing this famous Code, Bona- 
parte should say: “There is one thing which is not 
French [might he not have added English, also?]; and 
that is, a woman who can do as she pleases.” We can 
understand, also, how that noble woman, the wife of 
John Adams, in writing to him, should ask, half in fest 
and half in earnest, “if it were generous in American 
men to claim absolute power over their wives at a mo- 
ment when they were emancipating the whole earth.” 

In justice to this subject, it ought to be said, that all 
early legislation bears the impress of a rude, half-civil- 
ized state of society. When we remember that power 
of life or death was given to a father, and that a starv- 
ing man was hung for stealing even a loaf of bread, we 
can better understand how, in the prevalent view re- 
specting woman, shé should have fared so hardly, We 
must also admit that many of these oppressive laws are 
practically null; and that, as a general thing, she has 
been treated far less barbarously than they allow. 

But why, then, are not these laws expunged from the 
statute-book? Why are men still permitted to hold 
such almost unlimited power—power which so many 
are sure to abuse? And-how can we account for the 
lack of interest on the part of some, and the determined 
opposition of others, to all attempts at repeal, or even 
modification of the obnoxious statutes. 

Wrote Mr. Stevenson,* of England, not many years 
since: “You cannot get the Peers to sit up till three in 
the morning, listening to the wrongs of separated moth- 
ers; they are disturbed at the preposterous importance 
set by women on the society of their infant children, 
and doubtful as to the effect of such a claim on the au- 
thority of the heads of families.” Alluding to the same 
bill, “What a fuss is here,” said Lord B., “about a little, 
trifling piece of injustice to women! From the cradle 
to the grave they meet with nothing else. It would 
take us too much time and trouble to put this matter to 
rights. Besides, if we must reform, better begin at the 
beginning.” 

This is a sample of much of the championship which 
woman has received from man, and explains the anoma- 
ly of her rising at last in her own defense. And by dis- 
closing the deep-seated prejudices of society, it also ex- 
plains in part the public treatment of this subject. 

There is a class that always opposes any great reform, 
on the ground of its supposed impracticability. This 
feeling has held aloof from the woman movement many 
high-minded men, whose codperation would have given 
it character and strength. One of the Conventionalists 
candidly admits that among those who have been her 
inspiration and support even the bravest doubted, at 
first, as to the expediency of the discussion, With the 
same frankness, she writes :—“Mrs. Jameson took some 
pains, as long as she lived, to separate herself from the 
American Rights party,—a party, it may be, only repre- 
sented to her by the vulgar pretension of traveling 
Bloomers. But we know that she worked for us and 
with us, and forgive the want of recognition in gratitude 
for the real service.” ; 

And “Can you not bear to be called ‘Woman’s Rights 
Women’ ?” she further asks. “To whom has the name 
ever been agreeable? Society gives the lie to your pur- 
est instincts,and you bear it. It calls the truths you ac- 
cept hard names, and you are dumb. It throws stones, 
and you shrink behinds some ragged social fence, leav- 
ing a few weak women to stand the assault alone.” 

Meta LANDoR. 


*“A Plain Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the Infante’ Cus- 
tody Bill.” 





DISTINGUISHED WOMEN. 


Atthe recent opening of the fifth annual session of the 
Medical College for Women, Dr. George Ross delivered 
the inaugural lecture. The following is an extract :— 


“History abounds in narratives of women who have 
distinguished themselves in every vocation of life. 
They have attained the highest reach of knowledge, and 
have accomplished the most daring feats of valor. Is it 
a question of intellect? Let Hypatia, who was the 
most successful teacher in the schools of Alexandria in 
its palmiest days, who was the greatest philosopher of 
her age, who was the most eloquent orator among many 
rivals, who was far more learned than the profoundest 
of her contemporaries—let Hypatia answer. But not 
Hypatia only, for there have been many as able and 
learned as she, Was not Clotilda Tromboni, even in this 
century, Professor of Greek at Bologna, and the ablest 
Hellenist in Italy? Dr. Johnson tells us that Mrs, 
Elizabeth Carter was the best Greek scholar in England. 
Madam Dacier rivaled the most learned scholars of her 
time. Caroline Herschel assisted her brother William in 
his astronomical labors, made for him some of his most 
laborious calculations, and enriched science with many 
valuable contributions, Has not Mrs. Sémerville alsd 
acquired distinction in the same abstruse and difficult 
study? The unfortunate and erring Madame de Chat- 
elet translated the ‘Principia’ into French, and was not 
less learned than she was elegant. Anna Maria Schum 
spoke Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and the chief of mod 
ern languages; was well versed in the Syriac, Chaldaic, 
Arabic and Ethiopic, and had mastered all the sciences 
taught in her age. ‘Ihe learned Spanhelm, Sossius and 
Salmasius were her correspondents. There has been 
no grand epoch in human conflict that has not given 
b rth to its extraordinary women—to its Annie Askew, 
its Joan of Arc, its Agostinia, its Charlotte Corday, its 
Madame Roland, its Florence Nightingale. A Boadicea 
was the brightest name in our early history, and Eliza- 
beth one of the most famous in our later annals; Semi- 
ramis was the mightiest sovereign of her line; and, in 
the Hebrew records, the greatest of all the judges, the 
one that was never censured by priest or prophet, was 
Deborah, the mother of Israel. These were the most 
brilliant stars ; but there were a thousand more of scarce- 
ly inferior splendor. ‘The’names of Bewan and La Cha- 
pelle stood as high inprofessional estimation as those of 
any male professor of the obstetric art.” 





Cuter Justice Cour, of Iowa, in a recent lecture 
delivered before the Murray Literary Association of 
Des Moin ve ah interesting account of the use of 
the ballot. e ballot, he said, as now used, is of com- 
paratively modern origin, although the practice from 
which it derives its name is of very respectable antiqui- 
ty. It was ally taken from the use of balls and 
pebbks cast into a box for the purpose of deciding 
anything. In Athens it was the usual mode of deter- 
mining questions in the assemblies of the people. After- 





wards beans were used instead of balls and pebbles. 
The mode of decision was by the deposit of white and 
black stonesor beans in boxes—the white being an af- 
frmative, and the black anegative. Tlie ballot was also 
used in the courts—in criminal cases, the white indi- 
cated innocence; the black, guilt. In civil cases the 
white was for the the black for the defend ant. 
After the white and black beans came to be used, cor- 
rupt were called “bean eaters.” This method 
of deciding questions, the speaker said, was first intro- 
duced into Rome for the election of magistrates by the 
Gebiana law, B. C. 139; for State trials, treason except- 
ted, by the Cassia law, B. C. 137; for the ive as- 
sembly, by the Popina law, B.C. 131. It was likewise 
used in the Republic of Venice. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 


Those who are opposed to woman's entering the 
various avenues of business and professional life, usu- 
ally base their opposition on one or more of the follow- 
ing arguments :— ° 

Ist. Incompetency. 

2d. It would take her away from her home; hence, 
“out of her sphere.” 

83d. Innovation. 

As to the objection of incompetency, as it is generally 
urged, it isa mere “ipse dizit,’’ and this because these 
objectors, wrapped in their Pharisaical robes, do not 
investigate the question of competency and incom- 
petency. Some man hears that some woman, a thou- 
sand miles away, has begun the practice of medicine. 
He cries out “incompetent,” without having heard 
another word about her, forgettting that, while one 
woman may not be at all able to do a certain thing, 
another may be preéminently fitted for that very work. 
No one is able to pass on the fitness of another for any 
occupation without knowing something of that other, 
and even then we beg leave to take into consideration 
the ability of the one judging. But to those to whom 
this argument would apply, be they men or women, we 
would only say, fit yourselves, and go about something 
which you can do honorably, for it is not honorable to 
injure others by your false pretenses. 

But the second of these arguments lodges the gross 
inconsistency. It is said, “A business or professional 
life would take a woman out of her home and away 
from her family a considerable portion of the time.” 
Then comes the “logic,” hence, “out of her sphere.” 
But why not apply this same logic against everything 
which takes her away from her home and family, if, 
perchance, she have either? Are the 5000 women who 
gain a scanty livelihood by packing oysters in Balti- 
more, or the 8000 engaged in making artificial flowers 
in New York, or the multitude employed in factories of 
various kinds, and sewing-rooms, or the unnumbered 
hosts of washerwomen, always at their homes ? 

Thousands of these poor creatures, were it not for 
the Sabbath, would rarely, except by the flickering 
light of the candle, or the glare of the fire, see the 
faces of their families, or the little dingy rooms which 
they call home. Yet no one says to them, “out of 





your sphere,” and simply because there is scarcely’ 


money enough in these pursuits to afford even the 
scantiest subsistence to the laborer. 

These same objectors are fully aware of this, and do 
not want these occupations, are glad, in fact, to have 
them filled by women, as the greater part of them must 
be filled in some way. Let a woman but enter a re- 
munerative employment, and immediately the vibra- 
tions of that mysterious chain connecting the pocket 
with the heart and head warn him that it is time to 
say “out of her sphere.” If the profits of the washer- 
woman should to-day become equal to those of the 
merchant or doctor, to-morrow gallant men would be 
saying, “It is not right that the burden of washing 
should fall upon woman. Nature has made her too 
delicate for such work.” O, Nature! what wrongs are 
dune in thy name! 

But to the third argument—innovation. We admire 
the honesty of those persons who openly make that their 
argument, yet we like this “innovation” in two ways.” 
We like the word; it is not a new word just coined 
to meet a modern necessity; it is time-honored; it has 
come down to us from a powerful people; not a people 
who had but a scanty stock of words from which to 
draw, but from one with a rich vocabulary. 

But even better than the word itself we like the idea 
which it conveys. We do not attach here that capri- 
cious meaning which it sometimes carries. Innovation 
stretched our telegraphs, crossed our beautiful prairies 
and woodlands with railroads, dotted our lakes and 
rivers with steamboats, constructed our manufactories 
and printing-presses, in fact, placed between us and 
primitive man a wide gulf, which widens and deepens 
day by day. Should we, then, despise innovation? The 
oppressed of every nation look to it, either mediately 
or immediately, for succor. In this age, and in this 
country, the cry of innovation cannot arrest an idea, 
In order that it be of any weight as an argument in 
this question, it must first be shown that in this par- 
ticular case it would work more evil than good to hu- 
mauity. SATURDAY. 

Mr. PLEASANT, Iowa. 


THE HEALTH OF EDUCATED WOMEN. 
— 
BY PROF, EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 





Several years ago, it was generally believed that liter- 
ary and so called educated men, as a class, were short lived 
and of poor health while they lived. But Prof. Pierce of 
Harvard College gathered such an amount of facts on 
the subject, as to prove the idea false, and that scholars 
not only lived as long as the average of men, but they 
lived longer than those in many other pursuits of life. 

No doubt this idea originated in the way of send- 
ing a boy to college if he was not physically strong, and 
could not make a stout farmer or muscle worker; it be- 
ing a possibility that he might make a pale and fussy 
minister, if he couldn’t stand it to be a laboring man. 
Thank God that now most of our colleges and prepara- 
tory schools recognize physical culture as one de 
ment of education, and every student in them can have 
the confidence *%o say, “A body also hast thou given me.” 


Since Prof. Pierce has settled the matter of health 
and longevity of the male sex when educated, some in- 
uirers have been looking after the education of the gen- 
r sex, and come to the opinion that not only are the 
girls killed by the forcing and contining processes of 
their education, but after graduation they drag out a 
short existence; and while there is no doubt that man 
of our ladies’ schools are sadly culpable by this 1} 
pressure and cramming process yet justice to some of 
them requires that statistics and figures should place the 
credit where it belongs and give the public the truth. 

One of the teachers in Mount Holyoke Seminary has 
lately undertaken the severe task of ascertaining the 
longevity of its graduates, by means of their accurate 
Memorandum Society and the memorial volume. This 
research shows the following very interesting results: 
At the end of thesacedemic year of 1867, when the sem- 
inary had been in existence for thirty years, 1212 young 
ladies had been graduated, and 139 had died, making 
the percentage of deaths 11.460, or nearly one in eight. 
For the sake of comparison, the triennial catalogues of 
Amherst, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Hayvard, Wesleyan, 
Williams and Yale Coll were consulted and analo- 

us results secured. The number of graduates were 
eg 1557 had died, and the percentage of deaths was 

3.812. 

So that the figures demonstrate a longer life among 
the graduates of Holyoke Seminary than among the 
seven New England colleges enumerated, amounting to 
more than two and one-third per cent. (2.352); and this 
at that time of life, about 20 to 45, when by life tab'es 
we find the death rate of females to be greater than 
that of males. 

By these results we learn that it becomes those to be 
careful who state that all female schools are injurious 
to the health of their students. For here is one which, 
in attainments of scholarship, general discipline, and re- 
ligious culture, has ranked among the highest, and yet 
its health influence holds out better than ii gentlemen’s 
schools of kindred e, where much less censure has 
been passed upon the neglect of hygiene. 





CURIOUS AND SCIENTIFIC. 


Five species of the scientific germs of plants, Clayto- 
nia, are native to the United States. 


The late session of the National Academy of Science 
at Washington was a grand success. 


Four thousand years must have elapsed during the 
formation of the twenty feet deposits of guano at the 
Chincha Islands. A recent careful calculation proves 
this. 

A collection of British fossils, the gift of Professor 
Goldwin Smith to the University Museum of Zodlogy 
at Cornell, recently reached New York on the “City of 
London.” 


A great Polar expedition is being prepared in Sweden 
for the years 1871 and 1872, under the direction of Pro-, 
fessor Nordenskjold, the celebrated scientitic leader of 
the Swedish expedition of 1868. The plan is, to go 
north of Spitzbergen. 


The greatest distance at which thunder has been 
known to have heard appears to have been six leagues, 
or thirteen geographical miles; and the greatest ordina- 
ry distances scarcely more than four leagues, or about 
nine geographical miles. 


The best engineers economize only one-twentieth of 
the heat of their fuel. Hence, if a steamship requires 
600 tons of coal to carry her across the Atlantic, 570 
tons will be expended in heating the waters of the ocean, 
the heat of the remaining 30 tons only being converted 
into work, 

On the last day of the meetihg of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences in Washington, Professor Pierce coolly 
announced, when asked for a paper, that he had prepar- 
ed a mathematical essay, but there were only three men 
in the Academy who could understand it, and those 
were not there. 


The British Medical Journal is of opinion that the in- 
jurious effects of the use of sewing-machines has been 
greatly exaggerated. After some investigation of the 
subject, it concludes that the objections urged apply to 
those machines worked by one foot; but that double 
pedal machines are not injurious. The. attention of 
medical men has, of late, been a good deal directed to 
this subject. 


New discoveries of very pure plumbago occur almost 
daily, especially in Ceylon, where the production has re- 
cently largely increased, so that the exportation rose 
from twenty-three to one hundred tons, It has quad- 
rupled in the last five years, and doubled during the last 
year. The finer qualities are used for the so-cailed lead- 
pencils, the consumption of which is increasing at an al- 
most incredible rate. 


A magnificent equatorial telescope has just been fin ~ 
ished at York, in England, for Mr. R.S. Newall. It is 
thirty-two feet long, weighs five tons, and is one of the 
most powerful instruments ever constructed; having 
an object glass of twenty-five inches aperture, or nearly 
three times in surface that of the great telescope of Har- 
vard University. The English astronomers rejoice over 
it, as one of the fruits of the repeal of the oppressive 
duty on glass, which, for so many years, almost de- 
stroyed optical art in England. 

In a late lecture on archeology, Professor Winchell, 
of the Michigan University, said that it had been a 
common error among scientific men of late to figure 
man as older than he is. There was no evidence that 
man antedated the glacier period, which was not more 
than 10,500 yearsago. Because man existed cotempora- 
neous with the mammoth and other animals now ex- 
tinct, it did not follow that he was hundreds of thousands 
of years old. The mammoth was more modern than.we: 
had supposed, and not man more ancient. 

A scientific expedition to Brazil has been organized. 
by the Cornell University, the chief object of which is 
to make collections for the University museums. The: 
geologist of the party will be Prof. C. F. Hartt, the assist- 
ant of Agassiz in the latter’s exploration of the Ama, 

zon region. The botanist is tobe Prof. A. N. Prentiss. 

A number of students attached to the College of Natur- 

al Science in the institution will take part in. the: expe- 

dition, and in order that they may be fitted for their 

duties they have been studying Portuguese:during the: 





past term, 
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AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
MASS CONVENTION. 


{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 153.) 

right of a «1 for all citizens of this Republic, of sane mind and 
adult years, without rd to. race, color, or sex. 

“The good time coming is almost here.”’ 

Yours in faith, FRANCES D. GaGE. 

Lucy Stone then made a statement of the work of the 
American Society, especially in regard to its excellent 
plan of distributing Woman Suffrage tracts and docu- 
ments at so ‘low a price as to bring them within the 
reach of all. She concluded with asummary of the con- 
dition and progréss of the cause in Great Britain and in 
this country. 

The President then read a le:ter just received from 
Mr. Tilton. 








LETTER FROM MR, TILTON, 
New York, May 11, 1870. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, President of the American Woman Suf- 
Srage Association: * 

Honorxp Sin :—I am commissioned by the unanimous voice of 
the Union Woman Suffrage Society, now assembled in Apollo 
Hall, to present to yourself, and through you to the Association 
over which you are presiding in Steinway Hall, our friendly salu- 
tations, our hearty good will, and our sincere wishes for mutual co- 
operation in the cause of woman's enfranchisement, 

Fraternally yours, 
*(Signed) THEeopoRE TILTON, 
President of the Union Woman Suffrage Society. 

At his own desire the President was unanimously 
requested to. make reply on the behalf of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Mr. Beecher then re- 
marked, “If there are two general associations for the 
same purpose, it is because we mean, in this great work, 
to do twice as much labor as one society could possibly 
do.” {Laughter and applause.]} 

On motion the Convention then adjourned to 2.30 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Convention was called to order, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher in the Chair, who introduced to the Conven- 
tion the Rev. Oscar Clute. 


Address of Rev. Oscar Clute. 


Mr. Clute said that the question which had called to- 
gether this Convention was one which seemed based 
not upon temporary agitation or a superficial view of 
human nature, but one that goes down to the foundation 
of humanity—the whole question being based simply 
upon the humanity of womén. Every favored move- 
ment of civilization has been simply a recognition of the 
rights and privileges that inhere inhumanity. Take for 
instance the idea of the divine right of kings—which 
has been so thoroughly scouted by our republicanisin. 
The abandonment of that idea upon the part of our fa- 
thers was a great stride in the path of civilizatim. From 
the idea of the divine right of kings the people a 
ally came to realize that even the common people, the 
peasantry, should be consulted, and at this time in almost 
all parts of the world something is being done towards 
giving the masses a clearer idea of those rights which 

nhere in them. 

In our own country, the object of the Woman Suf- 
frage reformers is, not to overturn anything already es- 
tablished, thatis good and pure and noble, but to extend 
to women those rights which inhere in them as human 
beings. [Applause.| It is not claimed for women that 
they shall have any advantage dver men, but simply 
that they shall have the right to labor and receive their 
earnings. That they shall have such facilities of educa- 
tion as men enjoy—that institutions of learning, where 
education in its higher branches may be acquired, shall 
be equally at the disposal of women as of men, It is 
objected that woman leaves her sphere if she meddles 
with such things. 

But who is to be the judge of what woman’s sphere 
is? Give woman equal opportunities, Her sphere is, 
undoubtedly, to engage in such labor, to get such cul- 
ture, and do such good work as she finds ready to her 
hands, and to help on in the cause of humanity. The 
ballot is the key that opens to woman all the avenues of 
labor and of culture. It will fit her ultimately for any 
work. she deems best suited to her tastes or genius. 
Every earnest boy loves to contemplate his anticipated 
success in life by means of education and labor. If the 
same avenues of education and labor were open to wo- 
men, we should find them growing up with higher and 
nobler ambition than the girls of to-day. ‘The laws at 
present in force are detrimental to the interests of wo- 
men not only in regard to property, but.to marriage it- 
self. Some provision is necessary by which women 
themselves can bring their efforts to bear upon these 
laws, aud the ballot is the only effective measure for the 

urpose. Much can be done to further the movement 

y holding conversational meetings in school-houses 
and churches and in our own households, Just getting 
friends together in this quiet way has effected much 
good in ali other matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the community. We have had a great deal of experi- 
ence in that way in New Jersey; and we find that 
wherever it is done it brings together many of the very 
best people,—people whom it is usually difficult to in- 
terest iu matters of general interest, not pertaining per- 
sonally to themselves. Soon a strong feeling of sympa- 
thy will be aroused, and a great ty in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage will be created. When women are re- 
garded as possessed of individual rights and privileges 
that inhere in them as human beings, it will be a mat- 
ter of surprise that men and women should ever have 
opposed their-enfranchisement. [|Applause.] 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was then introduced to the 
Convention. She said :— 


Address of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


My Dear FRIENDS :—I shall address you afew words 
just now, with the understanding that a little later in 
this Convention you are to be more entirely at my mer- 
cy than the present arrangements of the committee per- 
mit. [Applause.] 

Sometimes, when I begin to speak at meetings and 
conventions for the advocacy of Woman Suffrage, I teel 
self-dismayed in thinking that I ought to educate my 
audience all over from beginning to cud. What I have 
to tell would require this re-constitution and re-educa- 
tion,.as well as telling what law and gospel and nature 
and mei and women are. But this would require so 
much time that no one convention would ever get 
through with it; so I content myself with saying, as 
simply and as strongly as I can, what happens to be in 
my mind. 

at particular thought which is now uppermost is 
ithe great pleasure of our meeting to-day. When last in 
New York I heard Wendell Phillips compare a railroad 
train to a great black serpent; well, one of these great 
serpents last night brought a great many of us, harmless 
doves, who come fluttering among you, full of pleasant 
hopes and anticipations. |Applause andlaughter.| We 
have left our little olive branches at home, most of us; 
and we hope to return with fresh sprigs of it; because 
our errand is one altogether of peace and harmony. 
“Peace on earth and good will to men!” That 
commission is ours; and in the name of him at whose 
birth it was uttered, we institute and continue our la- 


bors in the great cause that equally interests you and us. 
We come *ther here, trusting to see in your kind 
faces the reflection of our great hope; and to find in 
your ears the echo of that great promise which some 
of us expected to hear a long while ago, and which all 
of us now see growing and ae rp until its har- 
mony seems to us to fill the world. yor 
I have heard from friends who have been in Eu 

lately, of a wonderful gymnastic exercise performed by 
a certain distinguished lady. A friend who recently re- 
turned was accosted by another lady who said to her, 
“You have returned from Europe; of course you have 
been to Paris.” “Yes.” “What have you seen there?” 
“The most wonderful thing,” she said, “that I have seen 
is the magnificently graceful sweep of the curtsey with 
which the Empress of France salutes the assembled 
Court.” She manages to make a curtsey semi-circularly, 


will of the nation, exclusive of New Jersey, but her elo- 
quent appeal, in behalf of woman, still waits for a re- 
sponse on the part of just legislation. Mrs. Stone>re- 
| minded the committee that from 1770 to 1807, a period 
of 31 years, women had the privilege of voting in New 
JerSey, and that, in defiance of the constitution and the 
uniform statutes and practice of a.generation, they 
were disfranchised by an arbitrary act of the islature 
(November 15, 1807,) without discussion and almost 
without comment.” This oceurred subsequent to a 
somewhat irregular election in Essex county, wherein 
all were alike implicated, but the blame of which fell 
unjustly on the two victim classes. Thus the establish- 
ment of Woman Suffrage in this State would be no 
anomalous and hazardous experiment, but the simple 
restoration of a right quietly and nobly exercised a 
the Revolutionary mothers, and to which their descend- 





to the entire assemblage of Courtiers, and it is but one, 
after all. I havé thought while here, how very good it 
would be if I could do that, aud so, roundly and com- 

hensively, indicate the various aspects of this subject. | 

Applause.| But no individual.can do that. 

We don’t come together here to ignore oppositions, 
but to reconcile them. Oppositions are divinely ap- 
pointed. I do believe that their distance cannot be in- 
creased with safety to the economy of the world. But 
love is the tropical equator. His fiery currents are able | 
to quicken and vivify the whole globe. They circulate 
equally at the arctic and antarctic extremities. [Ap- | 
plause.] The work that we are doing in common is not 
unfavorably affected by oppositions. The poles are 
God’s anointed and stand firm; but opposition has 
quickened the currents of love until it has melted the 
social ice at the extremities for us, and even the snows 
which very prematurely, I do assure you, begin to fall 
upon the heads of some of us, 

I have been won and writing on this subject for 
a year and a half, and I find the subject always getting 
outside of my efforts much more rapidly than my efforts 
are able to get outside of it. At every new meeting I 
find the speech of the last meeting much too small. 
Whether the question grows or the speech shrinks I do 
not know, but I am inclined to think the former, I 
never knew any member of my nursery to require so 
much letting out, expanding, as this question. From 
all of this I am inclined to think that we have set our 
hands to a great work, to a long and hard labor, to a 
reform of human society; to a reduplication of human 
power and well-being. We have pursued our course 
wherever it has called us, at least as far as we have been 
able to do so. We have gone North, South, East 
and West. We have not gone fast enough nor far 
enough. We are constantly hearing voices that invite 
us in every direction. England cries out to us, through 
her women, “Rejoice with me, for I have found that 
(coin) which I had lost.” Switzerland, the slow Republic, 
—as ours inay perhaps be called the fast Republic— 
has called her women together to deliberate upon their 
disabilities and remove the odious sentences of law 
which cramp and contract her powers. Italy, with 
resplendent Venice, imperial Rome, thrifty Genoa, and 
volcanic Naples—Italy, too, ponders deeply the secret 
of human liberty, and feels that she will never be sure 
of having free men until she has free women. [Ap- 
plause.| 

I want to say one word upon the reiiction of institu- 
tions upon moral and social facts. Liberty of expression 
has much to do with liberty of thought. When women 
are not allowed to express an opinion, or to act an opin- 
ion, it always deprives them of the power of having an 
opinion at all; tor none can be wise in theory who is tool- 
ish in practice; and true men will die a thousand times 
rather than suffer their outer lite to contradict their inner 
lite. Women doit every day, however, and have to do it. 
We have already removed some of the stumbling-blocks 
which lay in the way of the progress of our cause. The 
women of the next generation will not find the difficulties 
that we have encountered; they will find chairs ready 
for thein, not in the ball room or the banquet halls, but 
in the halls of Justice, and in the academies of science 
and learning. |Applause.| 

Mrs. Sara J. Lippincott, more widely known as “Grace 
Greenwood,” was here introduced to the Convention. 
dhe stated that she had not expected to say anything 
this morning, but Mrs. Livermore had asked her to read 
a little from her lyceum lecture, and she would therefore 
do so, She was trequently and warmly applauded dur- 
ing the reading. The lecture sets forth that she has be- 
lieved in Woman Suttrage since she was old enough to 
believe in anything that was right and to denounce any 
thing that was wrong. She was not counted among.the 
extremists. Indeed, she claimed the right only for 
three classes of persons, namely, single women who have 
property of their own, married women, and all such oth- 
er women as may desire it. |Laughter and applause.] 
An editor had recently said that the ratification of the 
Fifteenth Amendment will give the country a truer and 
more abiding peace than the ¢ountry has yet had. The 
editor was mistaken; editors are, sometimes. It only 
opens a new field. “Gentlemen may cry ‘Peace! peace!’ 
but there is no peace.” [Laughter and applause.| “We 
shall agitate, agitate, agitate, till we weary you into fur- 
nishing us with that dreadful ballot, as for the Sixteenth 
Amendment. I, for one, am willing that it should exact 
a property qualification. Required, if you will, that each 
woman voter shall possess a good watch, and keep it 
wound and up to time—a clothes wringer and a sewing 
machine; that she shall be able to concoct a pudding, 
sew on a button, and, at a pinch, keep a boarding-house 
and support a husband respectably.” |Laughter.| ‘The 
speaker analyzed, most admirably, the system of mas- 
culine book-writing for feminine guidance, and criticiz- 
ed—with a discrimination equally keen and satirical— 
the pompous manner in which lofty male writers in- 
dulge in lofty essays upon womanly attributes. She 
made some happy hits at Congressional methods of ac- 
tion. Her address was received with much enthusiasm. 

The President here read the reply which he had pre- 
pared to the letter of Mr. ‘Tilton as follows :— 

New York, May 11, 1870. 
To Theodore Tilton, President of the Woman Suffrage Society 

Meeting in Apotlo Hall: 

Deak Sik:—Your letter of congratulation was received with 
great pleasure by the mass Convention assembled in Steinway 
Hall, uuder the auspices of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and [am instructed by their unanimous vote to express 
their gratilication, and to reciprocate your sentiments of cordial 
good-will. In the great work upon which you have entered—the 
eufranchisement of woman—Weé fave a common aim and interest, 
and we shall rejoice at any success whieh is achieved by your zeal 
aud fidelity. 1 am, very truly, yours, 

. Heyry Warp BEEcHEr. 

Mr. Blackwell then moved the acceptance of the let- 
ter, as the sense of this Convention. 

‘The motion, being put to vote, was unanimously car- 
ri 


Mrs. Mary F. Davis, of New Jersey, read a report 
from the executive committee of the New Jersey Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. The New Jersey Woman 
Suffrage Association was formed in the autumn of 
1867 at a convention in Vineland, and Mrs. Lucy 
Stone was elected President. In March of that year, 
this faithful friend of justice addressed a committee of 
the New Jersey Legislature in behalf of the disfran- 
chised classes—women and negroes. “We ask you,” she 
said, “to submit to the people of New Jersey an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the State, striking out the 
words ‘white male’ from article second, section first, 
thus enfranchising the women and colored men, who 
jointly constitute a majority of our adult citizens.” A 








part of her prayer has been granted by the sovereign 


ants were disloyal only at the ae of men bent 
upon carrying forward their own selfish, local interests. 

The first anniversary of the New Jersey State Socie- 
ty was held in Vineland on the 2d of December, 1868. 

he occasion was one of uncommon significance, as the 
meeting occurred on the anniversary of John Brown’s 
martyrdom. He died to vindicate the principle of hu- 
man liberty which we had met to advocate. He made 
“the gallows as sacred as the cross” by yielding up his 
life ‘Eaveun for his countrymen in bonds. Following 
afar off in his lofty path we had met to plead the cause 
of bondwomen, the daughters, wives and mothers of 
freemen. Addresses of a deeply impressive nature were 
given by Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Rev. 
Oscar Clute, Antoinette Brown Blackwell and others; 
officers were elected for tne ensuing year, and we were 
permitted to retain the honored name of our first Pres- 
dent for another year, 

Vineland has been among the foremost in this reform. 
Not only is a goodly portion of the community alive to 
the subject, but for three successive years a large body 
of its most intelligent, refined and influential women 
have gone to the polls on election day, and testified by 
the ballot their wishes with regard to their rulers. Now 
the “Women’s ticket’”’ has become a criterion, and at the 
last election, a majority of their candidates were select- 
ed and elected by the actual voters. 

The second anniversary of the State Association was 
held in Newark on the 8th and 9th of December, 1869. 
The sessions were largely attended, and increased in 
interest to the last, A favorable and profound impres- 
sion was made on this hitherto conservative city in re- 
gard to Woman Sutfrage. John Whitehead, Esq., took 
an active part in the proceedings, the mayor of the 
city gave his presence and influence, and Cassius M. 
Clay made a characteristic and telling speech, on the 
right side, at one of the sessions. Lucretia Mott blessed 
the assembly with her saintly presence and wise coun- 
sel, and Mrs. C. W. Severance, Celia Burleigh, Rev. Mr. 
Clute, Rev. Mrs. Hanaford, and Key. Olympia Brown, 
were among those who aided the good cause by fitting 
and eloquent discourses. The State Society was made 
auxijiary to the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and Mrs. Lucy Stone was reélected President for the 
ensuing year. The report went on to recount the la- 
bors of the friends of the cause in New Jersey, and 
drew an encouraging picture of the prospect in that 
State, closing as follows :— 

“By this testimony and by the flourishing condition of 
the Essex County Woman Sutlrage Society, which has 
the whole powertul influence of the Newark and Orange 
press in its favor, assurance is given to us that the win- 
ter of ignorance and prejudice is slowly melting from 
the plains of Cumberland and Essex; and we venture to 
hope that the springtime is approaching when, as Alde- 
baran led the starry host, New Jersey shall lead her 
sister States up the shining highway of justice.” 


Col. T. W. Higginson, of Newport, spoke as follows :— 
Address of Col. Higginson. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I was 
thinking during the brilliant speech of Mrs. Lippincott 
what an awiul reflection the existence of that woman 
was upon the government of the country in which we 


live—tnat she should reside in sight ot the Capitol of 


Washington and never get nearer the interior of that 
building than the Keporters’ desk. Fancy a House of 
Representatives in which she should have an opportunity 
of taiking to her tellow-delegates as she has taixed to us 
this afternuon. Fancy the iite, the new interest, the ani- 
mation that will come into those desolate debates in Cou- 
gress whenever she sets her toot as Senator or Represen- 
tative within those halls, and the rest of the women come 
atter her. [Applause.}| Is there so much brilliancy 
there now, for tleayens sake, that we can afford to 
leave her outside?* Debates in which the hearers 
threaten tv go to sleep, and, trom what we can judge of 
the state of public business, the speakers themseives 
certainly do, would be transformed the moment the 
keen tougue of woman took its share in them. Kich as 
we may be in inteliect there, we cannot spare the intel- 
lect of the other sex. Just as public dinners were stu- 
pid in men’s hands, until women took their share in 
them, so the despatch of public business is stupid, until 
women take their share iit. We ought to haye—not 
for the sake of women alone, but for the sake of men— 
a more judicivus admixture. it is not because women 
are angels that we need them in public lite. Itis be- 
cause they are women, and aiter the illustration that 
we have had this afternoon, that is quite enough. [Ap- 
plause.| if she was there, she migut perhaps be met 
by the old objection that, whatever her words may be, 
she did not have the physical furce to sustain them, but 
to use the expression vf one of Shakspeare’s characters, 
“Alack! there is more terror in thy tongue than twen- 
ty of their swords!” |Appiause and laughter.| ‘The 
composition of our deiegates in both houses of Con- 
gress is not, as a generai rule, so formidable as to lead 
one to suppose that they were particularly sent there for 
their muscle, except Mr. Morrissey of this city, who, I 
believe, has been’ seldom in his seat this session, and 
perhaps Gen. Butler of Massachusetts, whose hands are 
always so full of tight that he cannot be relied on for 
much more, Set those aside and a few like them, and 
then bring before you the array of the men whom you 
send to represent the nation. See how absurd it is to 
suppose that they were chosen for anything but their 
intellect. Hear this lady talk, and when you compare 
what you have heard with the debates in Congress, it 
does not seem to me that even intellect was the main 
consideration. 

I believe that no man ever made use of that hack- 
neyed argument, that women couldn't vote because they 
couldn’t discharge military duty, unless there was in 
that man something that needed the teaching of wo- 

to make him do his military duty, and do it 
well. I never hear that argament made that I do not 
suspect that there is something amiss in that man’s lungs, 
or his liver, or at any rate his brain, ‘Che military du- 
ties of the nation have nothing to do with the elective 
franchise. If there is one shape of the question which 
comes naturally to the mind of any one who has seen 
anything of military life—one aspect on which he feels 
justified in speaking—it is that. ‘here is no argument 
that ever rouses in my mind such indignation—indigna- 
tion atits injustice. 1 don’t know a class of men whom 
I have found more favorable to the idea of women’s vot- 
ing than retired suldiers, unless it be Universalist min- 
isters and newspaper reporters. Every soldier who 
comes back from military service finds the way to the 
polls blocked up by dozens of men who, at the time of 
the draft, suddenly developed lamenesses, either of limbs, 
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or of excuses,men who wanted to see if there wasn’t 
some wound or trouble by which they could be relieved 
from the obvious necessity. You recollect the man 
that Mr. Clarke spoke to yon of this morning, who, at 
the sacking of Lawrence, hid himself in the cellar 
while his wife guided with a lantern the border ruffians 
who were in search of him. She relied ap ntly upon 
the ingenuity of the husband to hide himself effectively— 
a reliance in which she was not disappointed: Not hay- 
ing found him, they decided to set fire to the house, 
and then she asked permission to bring out her housge- 
hold furniture and save it from the flames. She was al- 
lowed to do this—she brought out her cupboards and 
tables and chairs and medicine chest, and, to finish up, 
brought out a great roll of carpet that dragged along the 
ad, and threw it among the heap. Had anybody sat 
wn on that roll of _ on they would have heard the 
ready scream of her brave but ‘suffering husband, 
[Laughter and applause.} And yet, if that man was like 
multitudes of men, if he were a man like Horace Gree- 
ley in his opinions, the moment the carpet was unrolled, 
the carpet knight would step out, and his first remark to 
his wife would probably be, “My dear, you can now re- 
turn to the kitchen. I will do the voting, because I have 
the physical strength to stand by the government,” 
[ Laughter. | 

Woman, in time of war, has her mission, as man has 
his. It is idle to talk about her “sphere”—as her sphere 
is generally interpreted. Even in the most disastrous 
war, the mission of woman is plainly to be discerned in 
deeds of self-denial and self-sacritice. Women have 
worked themselves literally to death through the toils and 
exposures of war. Of all the sembiances of argument 
that can be brought against the right of woman to the 
suttrage,—of all the figmments of the brain that men de- 
vise, there is nothing idler than to object to this right on 
the ground that sufirage and bearing arms should go to- 
gether. In times of war it is not man alone who bears 
arms. The arms of the women of our country stretch out 
everywhere to aid and comfort and bless our suffering 
armies, and hundreds of returned soldiers owe their res- 
toration to health and life to the ministering labors and 
devotedness of some woman, whether in those blessings 
received through the Sanitary Commission, or more im- 
mediate, but no less appreciated, blessings of hospital at- 
tendance and nursing. “Such meu will not use the ar- 
gument that woman should not have the suttrage be- 
cause she cannot bear arms. 

‘The ballot of woman is needed to render our civiliza- 
tion more complete and harmonious. I remember a 
quaint little black corporal in South Carolina, who stood 
out against all his tellow-soldiers in tive determination to 
leave that country when the war was over. At length 
some lady said to him, “Why do you wish to leave here ?” 
“Because,” said the little black soldier, “L’se made up my 
min’ dat dese yeah secesh will never be civilized in my 
time.” [Laughter.] It is to civilize this community 
that we need woman’s ballot. I kuew a lady who rode 
with the first party of ladies over the mountains into a 
rocky mining town of California. ‘The whole population 
turned out to see the novel spectacle. Some of them 
had not seen the waving of a woman’s shaw! for two 
years. What did they say when the women came 
among them? Did they say, “Go away trom here; this 
is no place for women; you will unsex yourself?” Oh, 
no! ‘Lhis lady told me that the first ‘sound she heard 
from that silent and expectant throng of miners was a 
rough voice calling out, *‘hree cheers tor the ladies who 
have come to make us better!” |Applause.| It is this 
coming of the new intluence—not a purer intluence mere- 
ly, tor doubtless a great part of what is called the purity 
of woman is but the purity of ignorance, that rough con- 
tact with the world would seem to endanger—it is not 
merely the greater purity, but it is because she is the 
other part of the human race; it is because without her 
we have fathers in the State, but no mothers; it is be- 
cause without her in our legislative halls, we have laws 
that take trom the mother the right to every child she 
bears; it is because without her in our courts, lawyers 
use foul words that shame the purity of woman. it is 
because woman can never obtain justice until she has 
suffrage, and man can never see equal rights established 
until, in the legislative halls, the best aud most intelli- 
gent of our women have a place. Woman cannot even 
take a solid comtort in that equality (which she does en- 
joy) of being hanged, that Mrs, Lippincott spoke of, so 
long as she KuOws that the laws that made tue banging, 
the jurors that awarded it, and the judge that pro- 
nounced the sentence, are all of the other,sex,—so jong 
as she gues into a court trembling with the iustincts of 
womanhood, and finds not a maternal eye, either at the 
bar or in the jury-box, and is judged either ior reputation 
or for lite by souie man who never knew the instinets of 
a mother, nor the outraged feeling of a wite. Until wo- 
mau takes a place with man in the legislation of the 
world, and in the administration of justice, she will suf- 
fer, and man through her will sutter, 

All experience shows that a subject class has no guar- 
anty of justice until you give it a share in the govern- 
ment under which it tives. it is not because woman is 
so far above man that we claim her rights in this mat- 
ter. 1t is because she is the other halt of man, and so- 
ciety is impertect, and will remain so until she takes her 
proper place in the labors of the world. Lf a pair of scis- 
sors be broken in two, and you have it riveted together, 
it is not because you concede angelic superiority to ei- 
ther half, but simply because it takes two halves to make 
a whole. |Loud applause}. 

On motivun the Convention adjourned to 7.30 P. M. 

EVENING SESSION, 

At half-past 7, the Convention was called to order by 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who introduced Mrs. H. 
M. T. Cutler, of Columbus, Uhio, as the first speaker of 
the evening. 

Address of Mrs. Cutler. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—There are no people in 
the world that have ever been so thoroughiy recou- 
structed in regard to government as the American peo- 
ple. very tour years we hold our great normal school 
exercises, in whicu all men are supposed to be very thor- 
oughly posted in regard to their political duties. For 
Many years this education was mainly confined to 
American men and American buys, save on the Fourth 
of July, when it was thought proper that we should ail 
rejvice together because we were a nation of treemen— 
while the women, being sympathetic, were of course 
brought in to swell the triumph. By and by they be- 
gan Ww gather some ideas trom these Fourth of July 
celebrations. Men said, “We are going to have a great 
speech this evening—the Honorabie Mr. So-and-se 1s go- 
ing to deliver an oration, and we must get the women 
out to give eclat to the occasion ;” tor you know there is 
always a great deal of enthusiasm when the women 
come out. It was, therefore, on these great occasions, 
when young ladies were dressed to represent the various 
States, aud when great speeches were being made, and 
men were singing *’Tippecanve and ‘Tyler two,” that our 
women took their first lessons in the great school of 
politics. Don’t complain, gentlemen, it we have made 
youd scholars. And when the cloud of slavery agitation 
arose—a cloud at first no bigger than a man’s hand, but 
which at Jength became a great tempest, overshadowing 
ail the land, and when the tiiunders rolied, and the light- 
nings flashed, aud when we felt that almost the doom 
of our nation had come, then we women read, as one of 
our number has so grandly expressed it—we read by the 
light ot a hundred thousand lamps, the judgment of the 
Almighty against the institution of slavery. That in- 
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2 
stitution was wrong because it took away human rights. 
But what were the rights? The right to live was not 
among them—for the slave lived. The right to bread 
was not among them—for he was fed and clothed. The 
rights that were taken away were the rights inherent in 
al! human beings to the results of their own labor,—to 
the freedom of the body and the mind. And when the 
country once became aroused to the full significance of 
this slavery question, the heart of every mother in the 
land throbbed in sympathy with the enslaved. Who 
dves not know that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was —_ 
expression of the sympathy of the American mother’s 
heart—of women who had sheltered the fleeing slave. 
and helped him or her in the darkness of the night—of 
the mother who had said to herself, as she rocked her 
own infant’s cradle, “Oh, if my child were taken from 
me, and given to another, and placed beyond my power 
of reclamation, how should [ rend the heavens with my 
cries?” So when God called us in his unmistakable 
voice,—when war threatened us, we wondered how it 
could have come; and when we almost heard the boom- 
ing of the first gun at Sumter, we said: “Surely it can 
not be war.” Yetit did come. It said to us: “These 
people have not been remembered in their bonds, and 
our sons and brothers are now called from us, and we 
must offer them upon the altar of sacrifice!” And, 
wondering yet again, we read anew the Declaration of 
Independence, and swore fealty to its precepts, though 
not written, as in the first instance, with the pen and 
ink of literature, but with a pen of iron, dipped in the 
hearts’ blood of our sons. It is past now, and all men 
are free and equal in America. 

But there is one thing yet to be done in order that our 
country may come fully within the provisions of the 
well-nigh inspired expression of our forefathers,—*Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” The women of America are governed. 
‘They pay taxes for the support of the government, and 
their consent should be had in matters affecting their 
welfare and their lives. There should not be one law for 
the son and another law for the daughter. Men either 
forget or ignore the fact that their wives are disfran- 
chised. The law gives to man all power over his wife, 
and over her children. It is all very well for Mr. Bush- 
nell to say that men are réady to do justice, and more 
than justice, in this matter. That is a beautiful theory, 
but unfortunately the practice doesn’t accord with it. 
We have been making our work known for years, but it 
has been to no purpose, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that the only way to remedy the evil is to get 
the ballot. We have been saying to the lawmakers tor 
years, “We want the right of the mother to the guardian- 
ship of her child, but we want also a property right.” 
They said to us, “We will give a property right, because 
it will be an advantage to the children; but it will be a 
great injury to the public—the guardianship over the 
child.” Does not the Almighty place the child in the 
arms of the mother? Does not every mother go down 
right into the gates of death for every new life? Is not 
that sutlicient evidence that God means her to be the 
guardian of her child? |Applause.| “Well, but,” said 
they, “it would be a very great disadvantage to the child 
it we allowed the mother to be the guardian of the 
property of the children, because the mother might 
marry again, and thus prejudice the property interest of 
the children.” Well, 1 have in the course of my life seen 
men who married a second time, and I have known in- 
stances where the children by the first marriage have 
been entirely cut off from all the property that their 
mothers had acquired. The gentlemen didu’t think, in 
such cases, that if another woman came in and helped 
bring up the children, that that woman ought to share 
in the property, even if it should exclude the children, 
‘They did not think that it was right to give a widow the 
opportunity of compensating some good man tor help- 
ing to bring her chiidren up well. 

1 have taken a govd deal of trouble with petitions to 
Legislature aud to Cougress for the improvement of the 
Jaws regardiuig the interests of women. On one occa- 
sion, L remeimver, 1 placed a most important petition in 
the hands of a fricud, who was himself a member of the 
Senate, and asked him to be good enough to see that it 
was referred to a proper committee, Untortunately, this 
gentleman wa» culied away, and was obliged to place it 
in ecbarze of anotier man, who did not know nor care 
anything about it. A iew days afterwards, I was in the 
Senate Chamber, when a friend told me that he was 
afraid this petition had been improperly referred, and 
said he had heard sumething about a burlesque report. 
Direetly the clerk began to read, in a very clear aud so- 
norous voice, a report upon this same petition, from the 
Committee on Anterual Navigation. |Laughter.| I sat 
there with ieelings that L sham never be able to describe, 
and listened tu Uie viiest thing that ever pen wrote. I 
did not got up and make a scene, but quietly walked out, 
almost ushaumed tuat L claimed sisterhood with such 
brothers. A few evenings afterwards, I happened to be 
talking with some of Unese people, and I hope I used my 
tongue to sume effect. Not many days later, a Senator 
entered the Chamber and announced the death of his 
colleague. A wan who had been Chairman of that Com- 
mittee on Juterual Navigation, and who had made that 
burlesque report, haa dicd froin the results of tbe hilari- 
ty of that occasion. He and his fellow-members had 
been liberally treating each ther. 

There is nothing to be asked for now but the ballot. 
I shall never ask tor anything less than that while I 
live. 

Mrs. Cutler continued at some length reviewing the 
position of the sufirage question in other countries, and 
especially in Great Britain, and took her seat amid the 
repeated applause of the audience, 

‘The Presideut then rose and addressed the Conven- 
tion. 

Address of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—We expect that every 
great moven.cat in a community will, from various rea- 
sons, meet wiiu ridicule and depreciation, as well as plain, 
honest resistance. Nor are we indisposed to take our 
share in the merriment that is made. Weare, however, 
indisposed to have it said that this is a complaining 
movemeit on the part of women—that women are friv- 
lous, that they are ainbitious and tired of home—that 
they are out-agonizing men, railing at them and finding 
fault. For, although there may be occasions of single 
outbursts of this kind, this movement has no such par- 
rentage, and it is progressing under no such motives. It 
has long been im the hearts ot many that women should 
be raised to au equality in civil affairs with nien, but 
that great discussion which aroused and instructed the 
conscience of the nation, and, above ail, that issue of war 
which brought men down to the very foundations of 
their belief, has been feruittul, not alone in the immedi- 
ate ends which it sought, but also raised a multitude of 
other questious which ave advancing now and which 
are to be consummated. And among these is the ques- 
tion, “Are women equal with men?” That is a simple 
question. You night as well ask, “Are all men equal to 
each other?” For you adjadicate no questions.in this 
country on the ground of superiority or inferiority of 
clases among men. It makes no difference, therefore, in 
regard to this question, whether women be superior or 
inferior. The question is simpiy this: have they not, 
before the law, the same rights that men have, and 
ought they not to have, in the administration of lic 
interests, precisely the same power that men have? Be- 
fore the law they ought to stand equal with men. Now, 
in arguing this question—in urging it upon the commu- 





nity, I find a fear first, lest woman’s nature should de- 
teriorate—the very fear that has always been expressed 
by the upper und privileged classes at an extension of the 
liberties of the inferior classes. Kings were always afraid 
that if their nobles got power it would make them dis- 
solute and reckless and grasping, and the nobles were 
always atraid of the burgher class, that if they should 
get political honor, it would only puff them up and make 
them unmanageable, and the burgher class, when they 
have obtained their political privileges, were afraid to 
extend a share in these privileges to the yeomanry, the 
peasantry. You never saw one upper class who held a 
prerogative that could ever be made to see any reason 
why the inferior class should havea share of it. It is 
the universal Jaw of the superior class to keep the privi- 
leges to themselves, and the privileges have onaily had 
to be wrested from them. 

If I thought that it would deteriorate the delicacy or 
undermine the true conscientiousness of womau’s nature, 
I should certainly not be found advocating—as on all 
proper occasions I do advocate, and for years have advo- 
cated—this great reform. But stop a moment. Will it 
hurt women individually? Will it hurt women in the 
household? Will it hurt the family? Willit weaken or 
in any way injuriously affect the civil state to introduce 
woman as an active participant in political affairs? It 
is this that I will examine point by point, with some 
brevity, but with some particularity. 

In the first place, what has been the experience of 
the world in this matter? What has been the effect 
upon woman, of enlarging the sphere of her influence 
and activity in the church? What has been the effect 
in proportion as she was given an enlarged influence in 
her neighborhood? For ‘here can be no question that 
from generation to generation since the introduction of 
Christianity the sphere of woman has been enlarging. 
Is it true that woman is going down in the scale for the 
last two thousand cnet She has been going up in the 
scale of power; has she been going down in the scale 
of moral character? Is she not to-day more aetive in 
public matters, in the social details and religious affairs, 
than men themselves are? Does not the parish put the 
greatest amount of the detail of work upon women? 
is she not employed in every humanitarian effort? Is 
there a bazaar to be instituted? a great fair to be set 
atloat, or a committee to be appointed for such purposes ? 
Is it not woman that sets about it? She plans and 
works, and fills her hands—as her heart is always fuli— 
with these great schemes from year’s end to year’s end. 
The activity and the enthusiasm attaching to these 
schemes is the work of women, Are they worse than 
they were five hundred years ago?—a thousand years 
ago, when Christ found them? You know as well as I 
do that they are better, and that, instead of deteriorat- 
ing their character, it has improved them, and augment- 
ed the volume of their being, and they are women still. 
{|Applause.| When the little sprout springing trom the 
appie-seed has grown Only so large as to have one blos- 
som, ald is must exquisitely tinted—a first apple-blos- 
som, and then you give fifty years more to it, and you 
find that tree spreading itself abroad, and blooming 
again and blossoming in the field—is not every blossom 
just as delicate and just as beautiful as the first? | Ap- 
plause. | 

But it is said that “in politics it is different.” When 
a woman labors in the clureh there is a sort of explana- 
tion for her labor; but “in politics it is ditferent;” voting 
is very ditferent trom ordinary canvassing. {Ln what way 
is it ditlerent? Do you hesitate to say, “Jane, on your 
way to school please take these letters, and drop them 
into the letter-box at the corner,” and your daughter 
does it. There is much more trouble in doing that than 
to drop a ballot in the ballot-box. Nobody thinks any- 
thing of it although there are men there, too, “Is a wo- 
man demeaned by dropping her ballot into the box? 
Does the act injure her?” “Uh no; it is not the act—it is 
the scenes that she would have to meet.” “Go to the 
polls, and see what voting means.” Yes; go and see 
what bachelor voting means. lt is exactly the thing 
that we want to improve. Did you ever see a crowd 
of men, the rudest in the world—uuless they were thor- 
oughly drunk—who, when a lady walked among them, 
did not open spontaneously aud let her pass through as 
if she wasanangel? itis asked sometimes, “Would you 
like to have your wife or daughter go to the polls and 
vote?” Yes—on my arm; yes. |Applause.| And I say 
there will be peace there when 1 yo, if she is with me. 
Whether sober men or drunken men, the presence of a 
woman will charm them to quiet; and I yenture to say 
that there is not a precinct im the city where well-bred 
ladies wiil not only be allowed to vote themselves, but 
would carry peace in the exercise of the right to others. 
|Applause.j “Would you have a woman participate in 
the scenes preliminary to an election?” 1 will tell you 
that the moment that women begin to vote there will 
be no scenes “preliminary” in which women may not 
appear. Do you believe that they will put the register- 
ing of votes in a dirty grog-shop when a woman has to 
be registered? As long as men manage matters poli- 
tics will be like the dirty end of a broom; but when it 
is well understood that your wife or mother or sister or 
sweetheart, or all of them, are to be thought of in the 
arrangements fur politics, the very necessity of arrang- 
Ing fur them will introduce into politics all those et- 
fects that are found in the church aud in school matters, 
and in char.table matters, and in good matters every- 
where. It is this very jointure of the family influence 
that we look to as a part of the influence that should 
bring reformation into our politics; for if our politics 
are to be mascuiine furever 1 despair of the republic. 
|Applause.| 1 don’t like to charge anybody with 
inconsistency, but I think a great many people are 
forgettul, when 1 hear men, who know how wo read 
and write, say that the active interference of woman 
with public affairs will hart her delicacy. No! what- 
ever thing on God’s earth a woman’s conscience tells 
her to do, she can do it, though she stood in the 
gates of hell, and be every particle a woman just as 
much. {immense applause.] 

Is there anything in this world has so great a reputa- 
tion for lawlessness asacamp? Are there any sort of 
creatures that a woman would more fear to tace any- 
where than some of the stragglers and bummers that 
can be found in the soldiers’ camp—raked up by any 
means and made into an army? And yet, when our 
armies went into this conflict, how many hundreds of 
women weut, not ascompanions, but to minister to the 
boys—to tell the news from home, that they might not 
be over homesick-—to carry tidings of those that they 
left behind them—to watch over them—to go into the 
hospitals and nurse them. They were young and deli- 
cate women. If 1 were permitted [I could mention the 
names of some—historic in New York and New Eng- 
land—young women, who took their lives and their hon- 
ors in their hands, and went down into the camps, aud 
through the whole war consorted with the rudest of 
men, and not one single syllable did they ever hear from 
the lips of those men that a pure ear should not hear. 
They ate the soldiers’ fare—they performed the most 
menial services; but it was love that inspired and sus- 
tained them in their toils. And will any man say that 
after these four years had passed, and these ministers of 
mercy came back again, that because they had been 
mixed up with this rabble crew, and had done all these 
menial and loathsome offices, that they were the less 
women? Were they not the more women, and are they 
not to-day? These are sisters of charity—these hero- 
ines without a record in arty human literature. Have 
they been injured by mixing with the rude affairs of 





war in camps and among soldiers? When women take | 
upon themselves such necessary uties they take vulgar- 

ity from vulgarity, and coarseness becomes refined, 
for it is the heart of wgman that brings life among men, 
and restores Paradise again. [Great applause.] 

But it is said that if women are to participate in poii- 
tics it must certainly undermine the family—that it 
would introduce into it discord ; and it is said, too, that it 
would do them no good to have the vote, bécause any- 
way they would vote as their husbands would. Well, 
I am very glad to hear that you are all so happily mated. 
[Laughter] I have a pretty large flock, and my obser- 
vation has. been that there was not such perfect una- 
nimity. The tidings brought to me are that there are 
women who have minds of their own. and I don’t think 
awoman would make up her mind to vote with her 
husband unless she conscientiously believed that he 
voted the right way. Itis said again that it would in- 
troduce division into the family, and that a division 
about politics is the most bitter thing in the world. No; 
there is one thing in which a difference is more bitter 
than in polities. What? Religion. There is no such 
diverging influence in this world as a difference in relig- 
ion. Yet when I look into these matters I find that 
families all through the community are divided on the 
subject of religion. I have seen a husband a Presbyteri- 
an and his wife a Methodist. Ihave known scores and 
scores of families, in some of whom were Baptists, and 
persons of other denominations, and they found no 
tronble in getting along. The fact is, they agreed to dif- 
ter in regard to such matters. And you will always find 
it so—where husband and wife cannot agree, they will 
agree peaceably to differ. There is no danger of their 
ever disturbing the family relations by that. 

We are still holding, it seems, the old barbaric notion 
of the inferiority of woman. Every higher class preach- 
es, preaches, preaches—about the inferiority of every- 
thing and everybody below it. All the world believes 
that the nation in which the man is born is the highest 
nation in the world. Why, we believe that we Ameri- 
cans are the biggest people in the world, the English- 
man believes the English people to be the highest in the 
world. There is not the least doubt in the mind of a 
Frenchman that he was God Almighty’s first favorite, 
and so on, nation by nation. So it is with classes. So, 
also, it seems to be with man. All the men in the world 
join hands together and agree that whatever may be 
the classification, as between man and man, all men are 
infinitely superior to woman. 

Now [ hold that in some things woman is inferior to 
man, and in some things greatly superior to man, and 
that in the general average she is fully his equal,—and 
that it is so made in the providence of God that, where 
man is the strongést, over against that, woman is the 
weakest, and that where man is the weakest, over 
against that, woman is the strongest. This idea of the 
inferiority of woman runs through all the popular in- 
stincts on this matter. It is feared that the woman’s 
délicaty may be destroyed if you give her any great de- 
gree of culture; that she becomes a blue-stocking—that 
is to say, neither man nor woman—and that it is not 
good for her, and that it is not good for the family. 

ow. [hold that the household is made pure, strong, 
wise and happy, not in the rates of woman’s ignorance 
and narrowness, but in the rates of the woman’s depth, 
width, — enthusiasm and enlarged liberal educa- 
tion. Those that are to bring up our children ought 
not to be ignorant women, or women that don’t care 
how laws are made, and don’t care what laws exist in a 
community. The true mother ought to have in her 
heart a patriotic zeal, and as she teaches her child to 
say, “Our Father which art in heaven,” next to that she 
ought to teach him to say,“Our father-land!” And the 
woman that is to teach our children, and to bring them 
up to maturity, ought to be herself large-hearted and 
wise. Blessed is that man that has not married a fool, 
but has married a wise woman! [Applause.| Yet there 
are a gre at many who think that ladies are quite enough 
ladies if they are an ornament to the family—that is, 
ornaments in the common acceptation of the term. They 
are just such ornaments as those ornaments up there 
on the walls. A woman in the household is God's chief 
engineer in the home, She ought to have a clear eye, 
and a deep heart, and a wide understanding. You can’t 
make a woman two broad, too strong, too high, too deep 
in all generous enthusiasm for the purposes of the fami- 
ly,—for it takes strong women to bring up strong men 
and strong women. |Applause.] 

In regard to this matter I wonder that people should 
attempt to separate so much by guess, Hear people 
say, “What will be the effect?” As if this thing was not 
already demonstrated—as if history was not already a 
picture of what the result will be. Will you be good 
enough to tell me which woman you think to-day is the 
superior? ‘There is the problem: the Asiatic woman 
is the woman we hear tell about; just look at her—ado- 
nothing, know-nothing woman! The European wo- 
man is the woman that has been cultured through a 
thousand years. Which is the superior to-day? which 
commands most respect ? 

In other words, just as woman has advanced in cul- 
ture, has she not become more of awoman? Why, then, 
are you afraid? Do you think that woman’s delicacy is 
something like rouge, that itcan be rubbed off so easily ? 
Delicacy in woman is sentiment, not appearance,—not 
enamel,—iot languishing airs. It is the generosity of a 
true heart—the purity of a deep love—the sanctified im- 
agination—the glowing nature that God gave woman; 
and sooner will a man wipe out the colors of sunset, or 
squeeze in his hands the colors of summer, than an en- 
largement of woman’s sphere will take away her delica- 
cy. If you are atraid of it, I am sorry for the compan- 
ionship that you have had. I have been brought up 
among women whom I honor—whom I love—and I can 
only say, if these be women, the more there is of them 
the richerI am. But it is asked, why make this disturb- 
ance? Why not let a woman, if it is desired that she 
should be a student of these things—let her inquire of 
her husband? Suppose she hasn’t got one. Young 
gentlemen, that are so fond of talking about the matter, 
say, let the women stay at home and take care of their 
families, , Let me ask you if you will agree to give every 
woman a family that hasn’t got one? If you will not, 
then hold your tongue. But even taking the question 
in the way they put it, how would these young man 
like their fathers to say, “Tom, Bill, you are both Re- 
publicans. You have gone away from my notions; I 
am a good, stanch, old-fashioned Democrat; and my ad- 
vice to you, boys, is that you stay at home and read, and 
think these matters over, and I will go and vote for 
you,”—how would the boys like that? How would my 
parishioners like it, if I were to say to them when some 
matter was up in the church, “Gentlemen, this voting is 
a great trouble to you; let me vote for you and it will 
answer the same purpose.” Would that be the most 
wholesome thingforthem? Ihave known a great many 

riests who would be willing to be Pope. Everybody 
3 willing to be above everybody else, and this thing of 
one man assuming that he is the superior of another, 
and asking that other to knuckle down to him, is not 
popular. You don’t like it. And women don’t like it 
any better than you do—and they ought not to like it, 
either. Women can have all the benefit of holding an 
opinion, but they shall not have the power of ex ng 
it. They go through all the labor and trouble of ceding, 
but can’t fire off. Now, I affirm that if woman is to ed- 
ucate her children as thoroughly as they ought to be ed- 
ucated, then she ought to have not only the responsibil- 
ities of the vote, but the relief of the vote as well. It is 
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wrong to give women the responsibilities of public life 
without giving them the safety of public life, too. 

“But what practical use will the ballot be to women ? 
Tell me what practical use the ballot will be to men; then 
I will tell you of what use it will be to women. Does 
not a@ woman eat the same bread—the same meat? 
Doesn't she breathe the same air, read the same books 
and papers, and transact all the duties of life? It is 
absurd to say that the ballot is good for man and not for 
woman, A man that denies the t of woman to the 
ballot must deny it to any body and all bodies. 

I affirm another thing. I affirm that the ballot is a 
natural right. To say that voting is an artificial thing— 
a thing invented—is merely au evasion. If there is any 
such thing as natural rights in the world, it is the right 
of every person to have a voice in the government that 
he shall live under, and in the electing of the magistrate 
who shall make the laws by which he is to be governed. 
If there are natural rights, these are they; and if these 
are not, then there are and can be none. Woman says 
to man, “I have the same right to the ballot that you 
have.” And I say it for every black man and woman, 
and for every white man ahd woman. “Do you mean 
by that the African? Do you mean by that the Chi- 
nese?” If they become citizens of this Republic, I say 
“they have the right,” and I say that, since every hu- 
man being has the right to the ballot, the responsibility 
is laid on you to educate them so that they shall use 
that right for the public good. It is not going to be pos- 
sible for men here to form great classes, and lie back in 
magnificent ease; we are going to have a great demo- 
cratic mass in this country, that you must educate, and 
rich men must give their money for it,—for their own 
life and perfect security demand that they must take 
care of the great middling, voting classes, and I am not 
sorry for it. Neither here nor anywhere in this world 
can the top of society go up, and up, and up, without 
caring what becomes of the bottom. If you are going 
up at the top, you must secure yourself as you go by 
bringing the bottom up with you. 

We are not going to take back one word that we have 
said—that every human being has a right to the ballot 
—to determine, that is to say, what laws, what magis- 
trates, what policies, and what governmental influences 
shall stand over him. If it is dangerous, then make it 
not dangerous by education, Educate men, and if you 
don’t do that, and voting becomes dangerous, and the 
ballot shocks you, you ought to be shocked. [Applause.] 
But they say women don’t want to vote. ell, I didn’t 
want to learn my letters, but I bad to, and, on the 
whole, [ am not sorry for it. I didn’t want to go to 
meeting, but I had to, and I think that, on the whole, it 
did me good. Well, [have been preaching some time. I 
have preached at a great many revivals, and have preach- 
ed to agreat many impenitent sinners, and when I want- 
ed to preach very hard to a man I never asked him 
whether he wanted me to preach to him or not. I have 
always talked to nen what they needed, not what they 
wanted; and if men say women don’t want the ballot, 
my reply is, they need it, at any rate. Can we shut our 
eyes to the evils that surround us? Have you ever 
been down among the poor and needy? Have you ever 
talked with a woman whose children have been wrested 
fromm her side,—whose husband is a bad man? The 
wife would tell you, no doubt, that it wasn’t so much 
his fault,—“It isn’t him; it’s whiskey.” Why should 
not that woman have a vote.on the question of license, 
or the education of her children? Go to these women, 
whose eyes are sodden with hot tears, and ask them if 
God put into their hands the powers of appoiiuting mag- 
istrates, and of shutting or opening those holes of hell, 
do you suppose they would be silent ? 

In behalf of the poor and needy, I plead for suffrage. 
They are the persons who are in just that place wher: 
the hail of misfortune plays pitilessly upon them. I 
plead for suffrage for women, not because the rich and 
the refined need it,—they have already more than their 
heart could wish,—but for the great sisterhood of com- 
mon women, I plead for the needle-woman; yes, for 
this very woman, proud man, that you say shall not 
vote by the side of yourself. “My wife,” says one, 
“might vote; but to think of Biddy voting, too. ‘We 
could never tolerate that in the world.” You will toi- 
erate it in the world. God don’t mean that high heads, 
and proud looks, and aristocratic hearts, shal! forever 
dominate in this world. The bottom must come up, 
and if the top won’t let it, then the top shall come down. 

But, it is said, is it not subverting the order of the 
Bible, is it not subverting those sound Christian max- 
ims in respect to the subordination of woman to man ? 
Well, if you think it is, let the husband vote first and the 
wile vote after; that settles that point. I have looked 
through the Ten Commandments, and although I find a 
great many things that you shall not do,I don’t find any 
where it says that you shall not vote; and I don’t think 
that there is a place in the Bible where it says that a wo- 
man shall not vote; nor, since it pleased God to make 
thousands and thousands of women that are superior 
to men, I don’t believe that he ever wrote a line to 
say that a woman who was superior should be in- 
ferior. When God made two pounds, he never meant 
that one pound should be heavier than two, and when 
he made women, he made them large, and wide, and 
generous, and indulgent, and disinterested; and if a 
woman marries a m:n who is her inferior,God Almighty 
that reaches the heart knows that the woman does the 
thinking for that household. Whenever a woman 
thinks that her husband is wrong, it is her duty to en- 
deavor to show him that he is so, and make him think 
as she does. That is perfectly proper, and it is done 
every day. |[Laughter. ‘i 

My friends, the true rendering of Scripture is this: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
mind, soul and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. 
In the kingdom of love there is neither high nor low. 
Love knows no distinctions. It is all-equal in the king- 
dom of God; and wherever the human family are 
supremely possessed by that one supreme, beneficent 
feeling of love, there never can arise these disturbing 
elements. 

But itis not to hear men talk that you have come here. 
The best argument for woman’s entranchisement is wom- 
an. I don’t believe that any one of you that has ever 
heard Mrs. Lucy Stone, or Mrs. Livermore, or any of 
these true women, speak, and felt the power of their 
reasoning, and the weight of their argument, ever went 
away with the idea that they were incompetent for any 
of the duties which suffrage imposes. 

Mr. Beecher took his seat amid most vociferous ap- 

lause. 
, Mrs. Livermore then came forward and said :— 


Address of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—Mr. Beecher very perti- 
neutly said that women are ailowed to know, but not to 
say; they may make all the preparation necessary to in- 
telligent voting, but that they shall not vote. Thatisex-~ 
actly what is doing a vast deal of mischief the world 
over. If they are not allowed to vote, and express 
their opinions upon the laws by which they are to be 
governed, and if they are not to have opened to them ail 
proper fields of labor, they will turn their attention to 
dressinaking, and to millinery, and to alt the other hot- 
beds of our tast modern: tife.~It is~doing great, harm ; 
and that is one reason why I earnestl in their be- 
half for the ballot, and the responsibilities attending it. 
“Grace Greenwood” referred this afternoon to the con- 
tempt which men have for women: The expression 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 160.] 
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“ MOTHER!” 
BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


*T was evening—on the field of blood 
A dying soldier lay, 

Whose hand had struck full many a blow 
For Liberty that day. 


Alone upon the battle-field, 
Alone, except the dead, 

Forsaken by his faithful friends 
Who deemed his soul had fled. 


Back to his childhood’s home his thoughts 
’ With rapid pinion flew, 
His failing vision saw the form 
Of one dear friend and true. 


He heard her voice, he saw her smile, 
Though she was far away, 

Yet there upon the battle-field 
He seemed to hear her pray. 


And from the scene of carnage then 
His spirit upward passed, 

With one sweet name upon his lips, 

. The earliest and the last. 


O not in vain the mother’s toil, 
Nor vain the mother’s love— 

The son she trained for noble deeds 
Shall dwell with her above. 


And while he who for Freedom fell 
Shall wear the martyr’s crown, 
The mother who his young feet led 
Shall share his high renown. 
New Haven, Conn. 





MY PLAYMATE. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The pines were dark on Ramoth hill, 
Their song was soft and low; 

The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow. 


The blossoms drifted at our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear; 
The sweetest and the saddest day 

It seemed of all the year. 


For, more to me than birds or flowers, 
My playmate left her home, 

And took with her the laughing spring, 
The music and the bloom. 


She kissed the lips of kith and kin, 
She laid her hand in mine; 
What more could ask the bashful boy 
Who fed her father’s kine ? 


She left us in the bloom of May; 
The constant years told o’er 

Their seasons with as sweet May morns, 
But she came back no more. 


I walk with noiseless feet the round, 
Of uneventful years, 

Still o’er and o’er I sow the spring 
And reap the autumn ears. 


She lives where, all the golden year, 
Her summer roses blow ; 

The dusky children of the sun 
Before her come and go. 


There, haply, with her jewelled hands 
She smooths her silken gown— 

No more the homespun lap wherein 
I shook the walnuts down. 


The wild grapes wait us by the brook, 
The brown nuts on the hill, 

And still the May-day flowers make sweet 
The woods of Follymill. 


The lilies blossom in the pond, 
The bird builds in the tree, 

The dark pines sing on Ramoth hill 
The slow song of the sea. 


I wonder ff she thinks of them, 
And how the old time seems— 

If e’er the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are sounding in her dreams. 


I see her face, I hear her voice, 
Does she remember mine ? 
And what to her is now the boy 
Who fed her father’s kine ? 


What cares she that the orioles build 
For other eyes than ours— 

That other hands with nuts are filled, 
And other laps with flowers ? 


Oh, playmate in the olden time! 
Our mossy seat is green ; 

Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
Fhe old trees o’er it lean. 


The winds, so sweet with birch and fern, 
A sweeter memory blow ; 

And there in spring the veeries sing 
The song of long ago. 


And still the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are moaning like the sea— 

The moaning of the sea of change 
Between myself and thee. 








_ You can judge of a man’s religion very well by hear- 
ing him talk, but you can’t judge of his piety by what 
he says, any more than you can judge of his amount of 
linen by the stick-out of his collar and wristbands. 





HOW PATTY KEPT HER ENGAGEMENT. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


“It is all very sudden and unexpected, but I must 
leave you, Patty. There is agreat mist coming between 
us. Thank God, this accident didn’t happen when your 
sick mother was here, and you still a little child!” 

“Don’t mind me, futher,” gasped Patty; feeling as 
through she were trying to struggle out of a painfal 
dream into a sense of the real present. 

“Those long years at your dear mamma’s bedside 
were hard for a little girl; but they have left you helpful 
for others and for yourself. My child, go to Aunt 
Emma’s until the fall, and afterwards to Mount Holyoke 
till you graduate; and then, darling, set to work bravely 
to earn something for yourself. You wi!l have very lit- 
tle left by that time for a possible rainy day.” 

“I will, papa!” said Patty, steadily; yet feeling cer- 
tain all the time that when her father was dead she 
should die, too. That was the best thing to be done. 

“Mamma’s pretty white stone in the cemetery will do 
for us both; and don’t put up any other for me, dearest! 
It is my earnest wish—unless it would comfort you to 
do it when you are quite rich enough to spare so much 
from your own earnings,” he added, as a cloud of pain 
swept over his face; “and don’t trouble at all about it, 
my dear child.” 

“No, father!” But she thought, “If I die right away, 
too, thén there will be money enough for that and ev- 
erything;” and the idea was a ray of consolation stream- 
ing in through the utter darkness. 

“Your Uncle William is your guardian; but Patty, I 
give you in special charge to yourself. Think, and then 
act for yourself always. Remember that mamma and I 
would both rather you would come up to meet us 2 real- 
ly wise and noble woman, even if it be through much 
toil and suffering, than to learn that life had been to you 
ever so easy and fortunate, only to give you a worthless 
and aimless character. Patty—dear Patty—God bless 
you! Remember, always act for yourself!” The white 
lips never spoke after. 

Patty, wakened in the morning at Aunt Emma’s by 
sunshine laden with the scent of lilac blossoms, still 
thought of the little green mound which they would 
soon have to raise over her tired body by the side of her 
father’s and mother’s; and of the strange journey she 
herself would take to meet them. If they didn’t wish 
her to come yet, she knew they would be glad to see her 
all the same, and she must go. But when the lilac blos- 
soms had dropped away, the sunshine was there still, 
and she began to think it just possible for her to wait 
another year—if duty required it. 

Her aunt had given her the responsibility of feeding 
and rearing half-a-dozen broods of chickens; and her 
heart began to dance with satisfaction, at least three 
times every day, when the funny little winged things 
came fluttering across the yard at her call, as if they be- 
longed neither to the earth nor the air; they and their 
mothers clustering about her with boundless confidence 
and satisfaction. It was delightful to be their perpetual 
providence, and to see them so thoroughly enjoy the 
good things which she scattered. Doubtless, a higher 
Providence found a broader satisfaction also in strewing 
her pathway with healing gifts; for she brightened un- 
der all the sunshine about her till life began to seem 
only like another name for happiness. A new love for 
the downy chickens nestled in the little rebellious heart, 
comforting it as effectually at sixteen as a charming doll 
might have comforted a child of six. The darkest shad- 
ows are children of the light, and so past griefs are 
changed to hallowed memories. 

Aunt Emma was a widow, who supported herself com- 
fortably upon less than an acre of sympathetic earth— 
one-third lawn and shrubbery for her mental tastes, and 
two-thirds vegetable garden for her bodily needs, and for 
compensation to her chickens and her grocer; as Aunt 
Emma was fond of sugar and tea, and by no means a 
vegetarian. She did nearly all her own work, indoors 
and out, with a contented cheerfulness which her niece 
first envied and then imitated. 

When Patty went away to school she knew that, if the 
chickens forgot her, Aunt Emma’s love, at least, would 
be enduring, and her house a possible home for the 
future. 

We pass over the school-days. A girl’s school, in the 
aggregate, is as much like all the others as one cherry- 
tree, with itsten thousand leaves and blossoms, is like 
all the rest of its cherry-tree neighbors ; but as each tree, 
in the ripened crimson and gold of its autumn garments, 
looks very unlike the green spring-time of its former self, 
so the graduating class, of which Patty was a member, 
doubtless was vastly more mature and self-poised than 
was the same group of maidens a few years before. 
Patty’s improvement had been second to none; but 
then, poor child, she was still only twenty. Most of her 
schoolmates had come there simply to be polished into 


fitting corner-stones for domestic altars; but from the 


first it had been her ambition to become a teacher. 
Somewhere in the dim future she may have dreamed of 
finding herself worthily fitted into the very pinnacle of 
some beautiful castle in the air, but she went home with 
her guardian, Uncle William Norton, fully intent upon 
speedily finding the school to be taught, and of going to 
work at once to earn something and to act for herself. 
At our next introduction to her, she has glided insen- 
sibly into that limbo of dreamy restlessness inevitable to 
a young lady, who, without in the least expecting it, sud- 
denly wakes up, if indeed she is awake at all, to find her- 
self positively and delightfully “engaged.” 

Judge Norton had a promising legal friend, something 
under thirty, who, he believed, was probably destined 
one day to be a Chief-Justice: But this Mr. Webb, who 
was much at home in the family, although a bachelor, 


girl as something to be ignored and patronized alternaie- 
ly; though he continually talked very beautifully with 
Aunt Norton or very profoundly with Uncle Norton. 
So Patty went her own way unconcernedly; in the be- 
ginning, rather liking him, and afterwards greatly admir- 
ing his remarkable talents and wonderful versatility. 

Aunt Norton, not having much to do, had adopted 
match-making, as she thought, in pure benevolence to 
others, but in reality as a pleasant occupation for her 
own superfluous energies; and the two lawyers were 
also both desperately in earnest to win their case, so the 
three working together were pretty sure to win one 
wholly unguarded girl. She remembered her father’s 
words, “Patty, always act for yourself,” and she had act- 
ed for herself in this, or thought she had, which pro- 
duces much the same feeling. 

It had already dawned upon her that the ice of Mr. 
Webb’s indifference to herself was beginning to thaw, 
and she had resolutely said in her own heart, “I won’t 
think about this at all; but I will go steadily on, making 
myself wise enough to be the wife even of a great man; 
I must study!” And she did study. When a jet of wa- 
ter is discovered to be forcing its way through a barrier 
which has been set up against it for years, the least vig- 
ilant owner will be impelled to make haste in strength- 
ening the weakest places; and so Patty went to work 
with a will to supply her conscious deficiencies. Her 
girlish ideal of a true marriage was that of a co-partner- 
ship of equals, and she felt herself too young and un- 
trained to be the peer of any wise and noble man, 
Mr. Webb’s ideal husband and wife were the oak and 
the ivy. He knew himself to be strong; and here was a 
beautiful fresh plant which just suited him. He would 
make haste to offer his support. 

“Will you be my little wife, Patty?” Mr. Webb had 
asked her very unexpectedly one evening; and after a 
little startled pause, putting on all the womanly dignity 
which she could summon upon so short a notice, she 
very composedly stated her absurbing conviction of her 
deplorable immaturity and unworthiness of so great an 
honor. In her inmost soul she thought she had an- 
swered in the negative; but in his inmost soul the law- 
yer thought that he had received the most delightful af- 
firmative which it could enter into the heart of man to 
conceive; and he tenderly gathered her into his arms as 
his very own from henceforth and forever. ‘ 

It was in vain for Patty te protest and explain. Every 
word she uttered was a new confirmation of Mr. Webb’s 
utmost and highest ideal of charming modesty; and he 
seemed so kindly appreciative, that Patty’s weary, or- 
phaned heart, which had found so little to cling to in all 
these years, grew traitor to itself. She would become 
worthy of him! Her whole nature felt itself to be 
aroused anew to effort by a magnificent, emulous ambi- 
tion. The pair were taking a peep into the future from 
two points of vision as far removed from each other as 
the North Pole is from the Equator; but then, neither 
of them knew this. 

The girl, at her wit’s end, not quite understanding her- 
self, and therefore the more unable to make herself un- 
derstood by another, at last placed herself quietly in the 
furthest corner of the sofa, and said as slowly and stead- 
ily as she could: “Mr. Webb, I am entirely in earnest 
about it; I don’t wish to be married for a long time yet, 
for I know there is so much to be done first; but if you 
are willing to wait till Iam ready, then I promise to be 
your wife.” 

He heard the last clause distinctly, but all that pre- 
ceded it went for nothing, and though Patty in a mo- 
ment saw that it did, yet it was so pleasant to be cared 
for by one who belonged to her that it checked any fur- 
therattemptat explanation. So they floated off together 
into the El Dorado of entirely unarithmetical love, each 
casting down at the feet of the other everything which 
he had to give. Mr. Webb had contributed sentiment, 
but Patty had given sentiment and purpose. The law- 
yer’s life-work he regarded as his private property, and 
as wholly independent of his future wife as his lawyer’s 
fees would be; which he was certainly privileged to 
spend in any way he pleased, provided those dependent 
on him were duly “supported.” Patty's life was to be 
duplicated, and Patty’s work, which was to be a part of 
it, was to become an ennobling, wifely bond. 

Uncle and Aunt Norton, who were profuse in their 
congratulations, had no suspicion that there was any- 
thing unequal in this betrothal, and flowers sprang up 
everywhere beneath their feet, as they always do in fairy 
land. But the ruling impulses in each were still domi- 
nant. 

“There is one thing, Mr. Webb, that I should like to 
say to you, that we may quite understand each other,” 
said Patty, very timidly, one evening. 

“Say it, then, little one. Your hair is like a ripple of 
sunshine over a brown summer fallow. One can’t tell 
whether he is looking at the brown or the gold, but the 
effect is faultless.” He drew his hand caressingly over 
the chestnut hair. 

Patty’s heart fluttered with happiness, yet this was 
not at all in the line of her thoughts. She waited a lit- 
tle to recover herself. 

“Say on, Patty,” he added, as he saw her hesitate and 
color with embarrassment. “I promise to listen till to- 
morrow morning if necessary. Does the tree ever tire 
of the singing of the birds who nestle in its branches ?” 

Patty winced a little at this—she could hardly have 
told why herself—but after a moment more she struck 
out desperately with the feeling of one beating against 
the air: “I want to become more and more a real com- 
panion for you!” 

“You can’t, Patty. The two halves of a round apple 
fill up the whole circle already. It would be absurd for 
them to stick out elbows for the sake of getting them- 
selves into a square, and they would both lose by it!” 

Patty smiled; for one moment she was proud of her 
betrothed, but the next she was humble for herself. 

“I mean, that if we are married next month, as you 
wish, that I must go on improving all the time after- 








seemed learnedly disposed to look down upon the young 


wards. I want to besomebody! and I want to do some- 


thing which shall be worthy of you, and of myself, and 
you must help me, Mr. Webb.” 

“You want me to help ‘paint the lily? want me to 
help ‘gild refined gold!’ No, thank you, I am content.” 

“I want you at least to leave the door of the cage 
open, and let the bird fly if it can find wings;” retorted 
Patty, roused to a little indignant self-assertion. “I 
should be downright angry if I thought you in earnest , 
Mr. Webb.” 

“Then don’t think so, darling, for I haven't a bit of 
taste for lovers’ quarrels.” 

“ll try not to.” 

Patty neversaid “David,” and Mr. Webb never desired 
her to do so. His mother called him “David” when he 
was a little boy; but now he was a man and a lawyer. 
Patty had never even thought “David,” and had not 
dreamed of saying it, but if she had I think Mr. Webb 
would have opened his eyes in profound astonishment 
and some displeasure. He had dreamed of being called 
Judge, even by his wife; but the prospective judge and 
the prospective wife both believed themselves to be heart- 
ily in love for all that, and there was a great deal of fur- 
ther pleasant converse that evening, which, however, it 
is not necessary to record. : 

At another time Patty said earnestly, “I certainly 
don’t mean to be an idler, but there is one kind of la- 
dies’ work which I think I never will do much of unless 
actual necessity compels me—that is sewing. There is 
no exercise and no sense in it. It ought to be done by 
sewing-machines, managed by women who make it a 
business. This every day sewing eats up the time of 
more women than any other one thing in the whole 
world. It robs tens of thousands of them of even the 
last chance to be intelligent. I mean to take a solemn 
vow in advance that my needle shall be restricted to 
sewing on the missing buttens and taking the inevita- 
ble stitch in time in order to save nine for the seam- 
stress.” 

Patty had gathered zeal as the words grew, and she 
looked up smilingly at the close, confident of Mr. Webb’s 
approval. His face was clouded, but it cleared directly, 
the ready smile coming as it was wont, and she breathed 
again, for her breath had stopped entirely for a moment 
with a dull kind of heart sinking, 

“Yes,” he replied evasively. “We shall see what is 
best when the time comes; it is not always easy to lay 
down rules in advance. Most ladies find a pleasant 
pastime in the needle. Don’t think I shall ask anything 
unreasonable; I don’t marry you as a servant, little 
Patty.” dutte 

“But I want to be your equal! I want you to respect 
me, and to have reason to respect me,” cried Patty, quite 
in despair. “If I were to take up the endless toil of 
stitching, as half the women do, it would be the bane of 
my life. That was what my father taught me; and he 
never would allow me to sit sewing by the hour, like 
most other girls.” 

“Do I not love thee better than ten fathers?” he re- 
plied, a little jealously ; “my mother thought fine sewing 
a beautiful housewifely art; but I am not strenuous 
about it. Can’t you trust me, dear?” 

“Yes, Mr.Webb,” answered Patty, with great calmness, 
“I can trust you! I know you are good, and I know 
you care for me; but I would just a little rather you 
would help me make reasonable plans for the future, 
even though they may not be wholly realized.” 

The little wave of difference was swept out of sight 
by mutual consent, but something of the perfect happi- 
ness of each went out with it; something so evanescent 
that it seemed to have vanished into nothing like the 
wonderful Phlogiston of the last century; but it was a 
something which had seemed very positive while they 
had it, ‘ 

“The little chit must trust me,” Mr. Webb had said 
to himself; “of course I don’t care about her sewing; 
but her will is sharper than twenty needles. Just wait 
till we are married, and then”—he was a little ashamed 
to finish the sentence, even in the privacy of his own 
heart. 

Patty said nothing definite even to herself; but she 
thought of her father a great deal more than usual, and 
his parting words, “Remember—al ways act for yourself!’ 
seemed everywhere in the atmosphere about her like a 
perpetual presence. 

“Patty, dear, I am ready to wager that you will make 
me up a set of nice shirts, all most beautifully stitched, 
within six months after we are married; and all of your 
own free will,” laughed Mr. Webb, looking up from the 
book which he was reading to Patty and her aunt. Mrs. 
Norton was stitching away at some pretty little nothing; 
but Patty’s hands were leisurely folded as she listened. 
“There is your pattern of an aunt, always busy; and you 
will be like her.” 

“Never trouble about that; it will all come naturally 
at the right time,” said the older lady. . 

“I never will be like Aunt Norton!” thought Patty, 
tapping the carpet impatiently with her foot, and glanc- 
ing from one to another of two or three millers that 
were fluttering about the evening lamp. “What will be, 
will be,” she said aloud, in a tone a good deal more that 
of a fatalist than of a willful girl; and the reading went 
on. 

That night, in her own room, she looked her white 
hands over curiously on every side, as though it might 
be possible to find on them some literal mark of fire. 
“I wonder if I am getting just a little singed already!” 
That night, for the first time since her engagement, the 
hot tears flowed bitterly, almost hopelessly. Does he 
really mean to persistently mould me to the pattern of 
his ideal woman? I never will submit to that. At the 
very best it is certain that I shall have to stand alone, 
for he will have no help for me; but I can dare tostand 
alone if he will let me, and after a time I shall win his 
respect; for he is noble and even great; only so pervert- 
ed in his theory of women.” 

With this new hope Patty was comforted and resolute. 
She seemed to them all to be living in a dream of sub- 





dued gentleness, which was very charming for the next 
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few days, and Mr. Webb was more than ever solicitous 
that she should definitely fix upon the time of the wed- 
ding; but poor Patty was quietly looking out for any 
indications of an overbearing settled purpose to control 
her; and yet all the time strenuously determined not to 
see any. But the vain man rushed foolishly upon his 
own destiny. One day he slipped a beautiful ring upon 
her finger; it was to be the wedding ring, and was placed 
there so generously and gracefully that her heart was 
happy and her face bright; but when he took the other 
hand, putting a gold thimble upon the finger, a swift 
pain ran from the finger-tip to the very bottom of her 
heart. It was a little thing; but to her it was the type 
of a relentless purpose. 

When Mr. Webb read the pain he had given, in her 
clouded face, he hastily drew an elegant watch-chain 
over her neck, and placed in her hand a lady’s handsome 
gold watch. 

“There, Patty! now do you forgive me?” 

“I do, if it was only intended for a bad joke.” 

“Oh, but never mind whether it was or not. Let’s for- 
get all about it!” And they both tried to forget very 
faithfully. 

Once more in her own room, the well remembered 
sacred words of her father came back to her again with 
imperative force: “Think, and then act for yourself al- 
ways,” aud Patty’s thoughts went to and fro with a fear- 
ful clearness and a terrible power; chaining her there 
in her low chair by the table, hour after hour. In the 
morning she was ready to act. 

“I have decided to pay a visit to Aunt Emma,” she 
said at breakfast. “It is right that I should go to see 
her before any important move is made.” 

“How long would she be absent? Would she return 
on Saturday ?” 

She could not promise definitely. She would return 
as soon as it seemed right to do so. They all yielded, 
under protest, and Patty went. But the chain, the 
watch, the thimble, and the ring, were all put together 
in a box, and left upon the top of her bureau. On Sat- 
urday she had not returned, but a long letter had come 
for Mr. Webb. It was a very serious, thoughtful letter, 
and tear-blistered here and there; but I shall quote 
only a single paragraph :— 

“Do you remember, when we were out riding one day, 
how the sun drew the color out of my blue muslin dress, 
leaving it faded in patches, and almost colorless, but 
when I hung it up in a dark closet the bright color 
came back to it again? I find my whole individuality 
slowly fading out of me under your influence; and I 
must stay here in the dark till some chemical change 
takes place in one or both of us; so that I can be war- 
ranted fast colors, even under the sunshine of your ab- 
sorbing love. I promised to be your wife, if you were 
willing to wait till I was ready, and I am determined 
faithfully to redeem my pledge; but you, on your part, 
are entirely released from the engagement.” 

It was a most unexpected shock to the poor lawyer. 
Indignation, self-reproach, pride and affection struggled 
for the mastery; but Patty was a very magnetic and 
piquant little being, even in spite of her perversity; and 
he ended the struggle by following after her, fully intent 
upon bringing her back with him, even at the cost of 
any amountot concession on his part. But in the mean- 
time Patty had found Aunt Emma’s chickens, at this 
season of the year, grown up like herself; and though 
she still fed them bountifully, and diligently practised 
all the housekeeperly arts, her heart was not comforted, 
and she felt the sore need of finding something to do. 
On the very day of Mr. Webb’s arrival, she entered upon 
a six-mouths arrangement to teach the village school, 
and no amount of stormy pretest or entreaty could 
make her relinquish this last engagement, to fulfill the 
other, which she still insisted was unlimited as to time 
of consummation. Thelawyer was left upon probation ; 
but with no expectation upon the part of either that he 
would abide the test. 

Patty received an angry letter from Judge Norton, and 
a complaining, protesting, entreating one from Mrs, 
Norton, and then there was nothing further from any of 
them for six weeks; during which time dear, sympathet- 
ic Aunt Emma, and the naughty children who pinned 
funny labels on her dresses, or made caricatures of her- 
self and of each other upon their slates, seemed to her 
alike to be ministering angels to her general comfort 
and equanimity. Then a very orthodox wedding card, 
from Mr. Webb himself, fell upon her like a stray leaf 
torn out of her own life-record. He was really mar- 
ried then—that very day and even that very hour! 
Weill! 

It would be useless to assume that this last blow fell 
very lightly upon Patty. Aunt Emma wept for her 
with motherly sympathy the next morning, as she sat 
on Patty’s bedside and held the still wet and tear-stained 
pillow in her arms, nursing it as tenderly as though she 
thought some of the compassion which she wrapped 
about it would comfort the poor dear head the next 
time it lay there. In the watches of the night the 
weary child thought longingly of how easy it would be to 
let them wrap the last green coverlid closely about the 
narrow bed, which they would make for her by the side 
of her father and mother. She even questioned the 
wisdom of her own decision, and felt how dreary a thing 
it was to be obliged to act always for herself; but sleep 
came at last, and kindly knit up the ravelled sleeves of 
many of these over morbid fancies. 

In the morning she knew that, after much desolate 
voyaging, finding herself firmly grappled to the side of 
@ great, protecting rock, to be suddenly wrenched off 
again had left her torn and bleeding; but even this was 
well! She could not have stayed there merely as a bar- 
nacle. She was free again, and now she felt that it 
was sunshine breaking through the clouds after a peril- 
ous storm. 

She had almost the whole of life yet before her; for 
Patty was still only twenty. 

SOMERVILLE, N. J. 





The Italian patriot, Garibaldi, is a “woman’s ts 
man,” and he never appeared to better advantage 
in the work he is now engaged in, for the education of 
the women of the islands adjacent to his own home, 
Caprera. He does not say any thing about their voting 
yet, but there will be time enough for that when the 
women are better educated and less hardly worked 
than they are now. There are plenty of Garibaldi’s 
neighbors who ‘dd not rove this “woman move- 
ment,” just as there aré objectors to the elevation of 
women everywhere,—though they take the position 
that even a Fulton ora Bushnell would be ashamed of 
here, that if the women are relieved of the laborious 
work of grinding corn by hand, they would become in- 
suppo The innovation of wind-mills to do the 
work of grinding has been made to some extent, how- 
ever, and the opposition to it is fast lessening. 

Garibaldi himself has the su latentinee of a school 
for girls on the island of Maddelena, which is nearest to 
Caprera. There was much ition te the school at 
first, one objection hein that the women would know 
‘more than the men ut Garibaldi persisted, sa saying, 
“If love of country is to be the ruling passion o' 
citizens—if to poo’ Me their duty is to be their ambition 
— if belief in a future state, as opposed to materialism, 
now too much advocated, is to form a part of our sons’ 
education, these doctrines must be learned from their 
mothers’ lips.” “Give me the mothers of a nation to 
educate, and you may do what you will with the 


boys 
al the girls’ school a room capable of seating 50 was 
taken, but 250 promptly presented themselves, to say 
nothing of the boys, who rushed in asking for books. 
Finally the plan of opening an evening schol f or boys 
was adopted, while the women and girls are divided in- 
to companies, and allowed to attend school each half a 
day ata time. But Garibaldi, who is poor, has got to 
the end of his resources, and the writer in the Christian 
Union, who gives the above facts, says he has made an 
appeal to the United States for help to educate over 
A ria on the islands near his home, particularly 
the girls, The pe ought to be most generously an- 
owned, and we do not doubt it will be.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 
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JUST FOR FUN. 


A newly married man compared his wife to a per- 
fect rose, but he thinks that she “blows out” a little too 
often. 

A shoemaker with one eye complained that one of 
his lights did not burn. One of his shopmates, who is 
a genuine son of the Emerald Isle, with astonishment 
exclaimed, “Faith, what do you want of two lamps? 
You haven’t but one eye.” 








Some time since a gentleman died, who during his 
life refused to believe in another world. Two or three 
weeks after his demise, his wife received through a me- 
dium a communication which read as follows: “Dear 
wife, I now believe. Please send me my thin clothes.” 


Two Irishmen were one day engaged in roofing a 
house, when one ot them lost hold and fell to the 
ground. The other hastened to him, and inquired, when 
he found him lying prostrate and still, “Mickey! Mick- 
ey! are you dead?” “No,” replied Mickey; “not dead, 
but spacheless !” 

A man was recently brought before a magistrate, 
charged with drunkenness and disorderly conduct. He 
was his own lawyer. He insisted that he could not 
have been drunk, because he was able to walk. “When 
a man is drunk,” said the philosopher, “he lies down 
and feels upward for the ground.” 


“You must admit, doctor,” said a witty lady to a cel- 
ebrated Doctor of Divinity, with whom she was argu- 
ing the question of the “equality of sexes,” “you must 
admit that woman was created before man.” “Well, 
really, madam,” said the astonished divine, “I must 
ask you to prove your case.” “That can be easily done, 
sir. Wasn’t Eve the first maid ?” 


This is the last joke about “Little Rhody”: A person 
traveling from Taunton to Hartford, the other day, over 
the Fishkill road, hearing the conductor sing out “Willi- 
mantic,” asked in surprise, “Mr. Conductor, have you 
called out the names of all the stations we’ve passed ?” 
“Yes, sir,’ was the reply. “Well, then,” rejoined the 
traveler, “I must have been asleep. J didn’t hear you 
call out Rhode Island.” 


Two urchins, “Tom,” and “Jack,” went to schoo] for 
the first time. The teacher asked “Tom” what his 
name was. 

“Tom,” was the reply. 

“No, my boy, you should not say “Tom,’ but ‘Thomas.’ ” 

“Taumas,” repeated the boy. 

“That's better. Now, my lad,” said he, turning to the 
other, whose face suddenly brightened up with a new 
conceived idea, “what’s your name ?” 

“Jack-as,” replied the urchin, promptly. 


Was it Peter Cartwright, or who was it, that, desiring 
to convey a mild criticism on the too splendidly ventila- 
ted style of his parsonage, gave out this notice one Sun- 
day morning ?—“There will be a mite soeiety on ‘Thurs- 
day evening next at the parsonage. The parsonage is 
a little, old, tumbled-down building on ——street.” In 
the evening he repeated the invitation, thus modified : 
“On the corner of the street near my residence is a 
well. Said well is covered over and clapboarded. It is 
unpainted and weather-worn; but I wish to deseribe it 
so that none of you may make a mistake and take the 
well for the parsonage. The mite society will be held 
in the parsonage, not in the well.”—Harper’s Monthly. 


One evening, at the theatre, John Phoenix observed a 
man sitting three seats in front of him, whom he 
thought he knew; he requested the person next to him 
to poke the other individual with his cane. The polite 
stranger did so; and on the disturbed person turning 
his head, John discovered his mistake—that he was not 
the person that he took him for. Fixing his attention 
on the play, and affecting indifference of the whole af- 
fair, he left the man with the cane to settle the disturb- 
ance, and he, being wholly without excuse, there was, 
of course, a ludicrous and embarrassing scene, during 
all of which Phoenix was profoundly interested in the 





play. At last the man asked; indignantly: “Did you 


tell me to poke that man with my stick?” “Yes.” 
“And what, then, did you want?” “I wanted to see 
whether you would poke him or not!” 


Apropos of the Rev. Dr. Cumming, who had a little 
correspondence with the Pope about coming to the 
Council, much to the general Roman Catholic. merri- 
ment. The modesty of the Doctor’s proposition is very 
neatly hit off by Cornelius O’Dowd, who says that the 
Doctor meekly supposed that his little bagpipe might 
add a bit to the effect of the grand oratorio at Rome. 

“You acknowledged I was your son a few days ago,” 
cries Dr. Cumming, reproachfully, 

“I don’t know that I did,” replies the Pope; “but as I 
have a very large illegitimate family, it’s not impossible 
you may belong to them. At all events, I don’t desire 
your company when I am entertaining my respectable 
relations.”—Harper’s Monthly. 


In “A Fable for Critics,” Lowell thus describes a “well- 
meaning dunce” :— 
“He meant well enough, but was still in the way, 
As a dunce always is, let him be where he may. 
Indeed, they appear to come into existence 
To impede other folks with their awkward assistance. 
If you set up a dunce on the very North Pole, 
All alone with himself, I believe, on my soul, 
He’d manage to get betwixt somebody’s shins, 
And pitch him down bodily, all in his sins, 
To the grave polar bears sitting round on the ice, 
All shortening their grace to be in for a slice; 
Or, if he found nobody else there to bother, 
Why, one of his legs would just trip up the other; 
For there’s nothing we read of in torture’s inventions, 
Like a well-meaning dunce with the best of intentions.” 








WORK! WORK!! WORK!!! 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINES 


— FOR — 
Families and Manufacturers. 
The Bickford is the most simple, ¢ ical and reliable; will 





knit 20,000 stitches a minurTx, and is decidedly superior to and 
other. 

We are prepared to furnish purchasers of the Bickford Knitting 
Machine with work, at remunerative prices. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRS. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New Bugis. 38m Mar. 12. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars add the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman’s Suffrage Association. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No. 2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.8. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?’’ From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.”” Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F,. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.”” Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869, 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman ape” 

For sale at the office of 


The Woman's Journal, 
3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
ta Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, Joun Stuart MILv’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” aes cets., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. i 


DEN TISTRY. | 


DR. J. M. C COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Reem 19 Tr t Temple, Bost 
Dr. Folsom’s Patent Packing Ridge Applied. 
Would refer ye permission to I. J. Weruerses, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental College. 
In East Weymouth on » ads and Medfield on Friday of 
each week. Jan. 29. 











KING OF PAIN. 

WARRANTED TO CURE Toothache or Neuralgia in five min- 
utes; Headache or Earache in three minutes; Rheumatisim in one 
day. 

Ask your druggists for it. Take no other. 


Price $1.00 per bottle. 
ta Test Applications FREE. 


678 Washington Street, Beosten. 
Mar. 12. 8m 


Pianofortes, B75 to $300. 


Always on hand a stock of Pianos in — order and war- 
ranted. Pianos to let. WM. Cc. H L. 
Mar. 12. 3m 21 LaGrange Street. 


ATE AND IMPORTANT FROM PARIS!— 
“When the Empress Eugenie returned from the East she was 
dreadfully sunburnt, and it was thought that it would require an 
t of tics to restore her normal complexion. 
It was found, however, that one bottle only of ‘ROSEE DU MA- 
TIN’ completely reinstated the lovely tints which the burning 
sands of t had effaced.”’— Late Pa: 
This exquisite preparation can be obtained only of Map. Wurre- 
FIKLD, who has the exclusive agency of the United States. Ar- 
cade Building, 28 WINTER STREET, up one flight, Room 18. 











me... wanted in every city and town, to whom unusually lib- 
terms will be offered ’ 8m Mar. "6. 











BURTON & PIERCE, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 





Aug. 14, CHICAGO, ly 
DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BOOTS AND SHOES,, 
209 and #1 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO, ly 
HENRY W. KING & CO., 


Manufacturers anf Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


4 and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 
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CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 
SUCCKSSORE TO 
KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.14. PV. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 
KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers and Whelesale Dealers 
—IN— 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Luke Street, Chicago. 








Augl4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Leuls, Me. ly 
THE 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
PUBLISHED avany SATURDAY, 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editer. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance, Single copies, 10 cts, 


This paper publishes the most important decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reporte; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman. 

Communications for the Lega News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 


BLANCHARD 


eatin Needle Company. 








MANUFACTURERA 


Self-Threading 


Needle. 





Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Mar. 26. BOSTON, Mawes. 38m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


‘CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


ere ate: Booher: 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. — M., Saturdays and Sundays 
eneepied_ Jan. 15. 


 ‘'PHE sian DISK 


Is worn on the body, back or limb, as if a plas- 
ter, for Weakness, Tumors, Kheumatism, D, 
or be This excellent ‘silver (and magne- 
sium alloy) disk is pomecy, Bat perpetual, self-act- 
ing, clean and very d ‘or sale by drug- 
gn; wholesale by GEC EGE L. ROGERS, at 

46 ns “em Boston. 
May 14. 






















AL A. WALKER, 
322 Washington Street, Besteon, Mass., 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
All materials for Oil, Water-Color and Pastel-Painting, Draw- 
ing and Wax-Flower Making, the best Wax in market, decalco- 
mania, &c., &c., Wholesale and Retail. 
Orders by mail and Express promptly attended to. 3m Apr. 16 


WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Reoms for Ladies and Geutlemen. 
D. N. g@rurty ON & SON 
SU RGE« a Ci LHORPODISTS, 
Patronized by PRING Ek ER POLEOM, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 cts. toe $1.00. 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 





Py Dr. K. has had over 23 years of successful p ice. Ke- 
rs to physicians and - ns of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Opes on Sunday. ly May 7. 


PIANO FORTES., . 
BRADBU ee fie N PIANOS, of Ne PIANO CO., 
and AMERICAN PIANUS, of N new York. 

ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKE 

New Boston Pianos, Seven Uctave...............005 =. 

New Seven Octave, Carved Legs 

Rich Carved Cases. ...02..cccccscssccccscescesereces 
Second-hand an all prices. A > ° eastptenent of Piano 

Covers and Stools, very lo 
wd ee 200 Washington Str Street. Beste 
DD & Co. 
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AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
MASS CONVENTION. 


{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156.) 

sprung a vein of thought in my mind, and I followed it 
wp. en may call women “angels” and “darlings” as 
much as they please, but there is to-day in the minds of 
men everywhere a thorough contempt for women. Itis 
ap nt in all their = any om > See 

8 ~ not have the t. v 
ies i nt ahd beg br it. Have not petitions been’ 
already made? Have not 200,000 name: been sent in to 
Congress already? Then they say you must “organize ;” 
and when that is done, and they find the country 
rocked as by a travelling voleanb, they then say, “All 
women do not want to vote; all the women in the 
ognty should asitfor it, and bey for it, and petition for 
t. 


Let me relate an incident that occurred in Boston, at 
the office of Chief Justiee Chapman, four or five weeks 
ago. Aman, aguardian, came there with a writof habe- 
as corpus, which placed in his charge two.children in no 
wise related to him, and he asked that he might have the 
control ‘of the children, in opposition. to the claim of 
their mother, who desired to keep them. The facts 
were briefly these; the woman had been happily mar- 
ried; she was‘a woman moving in the best Society: her 
husband died and left her a widow with two young chil- 
dren, daughters. By the laws of the State of Massachu- 
setts at that time, she was not allowed to be their guar- 
dian, nor the guardian of any body else’s children. So 
the Judge of Probate a nted a guardian for the chil- 
dren, who magnanimously allowed them to remain in 
their mother’s care.. He said, “You will be allowed every 
week so much for their care and education.” So things 
went on, the mother supplying from her own resources 
whatever was wanting that the regular stipend would 
not supply. Adter two:or three years she committed 
the unpardonable crime of marrying again, a thing that 
no man was ever guilty of. [Laughter.| The marriage 
was perfectly acceptable to her former husband's rela- 
tives, but the guardian was so. displeased with it, that he 

t out a writ of habeas corpus, and demandedsof Chief 

ustice Chapman that the children be remanded to his 
custody, We are apt to boast of Massachusetts and 
its laws. but here was a case in which the Chief Justice, 
after hearing the case, actually remanded these children 
to the possession of that man, The court-room was 
crowded ; the excitement was intense; the poor mother 
sank down in a deadly faint. I say such laws are an 
outrage upon womanhood, and they arise simply and 
solely trom a deep contempt for womanhood. This con- 
tempt is palpable throughout all the entire code of laws. 
Our laws now imply that husband and wife are one, and 
that one the husband. The wife is lost sight of entirely 
—literally swallowed up as Jonah was swallowed by the 
whale. In many States of the Union the husband owns 
the wife’s earnings, and in ali the States of the Union, 
except New York and Kansas, the husband has the en- 
tire legal ownership of the children, the mother lraving 
no partnership whatever in their ownership or control. 

Another argument that is frequently made against 
the extension of the suffrage to woman is this: “If 
women go to the polls it is going to take them away 
from their homes and families,” and there are the most 
doleful pictures conjured up and presented to you of 
gentlemen waiting at home, sitting in their shirt-sleeves, 
darning stockings, or indulging in some equally eccen- 
tric feat, and when somebody inquires for the lady of 
the house, they inform them with tears in their eyes 
that she is at the polls casting her vote. These argu- 
ments are urged with as much pertinacity as if the polls 
were open three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, and twenty-four hours each day, and that all 
that people did was to lie around the polls and vote, 
and vote, and vote, and vote. anaeter and applause. | 
There is just as much logic in that argument as there is 
in the majority of the arguments presented upon the 
subject. The reasoning is somewhat similar to that of 
the little boy who attended the theatre regularly every 
night, but who, during the continuance of the play, was 
always sound asleep upon the bench, and snoring. After 
having done thiS several weeks in succession, some 
curious person woke him up one evening and said to 
him, “Why don’t you stay awake? If you don’t pro- 
pose to stay awake, why do you come to the theatre ?” 
and the little fellow rubbed his eyes and said, “Why! 
I’ve got to come. I have a season ticke'.” {Laughter.] 

Another statement is that it is because women have 
been kept out of politics that they are pure and good. 
Wel, now, it is a poor rule that won't work both ways, 
and if disfranchisement’ has made such angels of 
women, suppose you try it a little while on men. There 
is but one objection—really only one—to Woman Suf- 
frase. All these little uprising arguments can be re- 
solved into one, and that is the argument of the lion in 
Van Amburgh’s menagerie. Van Amburgh was once 
exhibiting his menagerie, and, as was his custom, he 
went into the lion’s cage. When he undertook to come 
out, and had raised his hand to the latch of the cage, 
the lion put up his awful paw, and pushed Van Ain- 
burgh’s hand away. That was a demonstration quite 
new to the manager; so he went back—keeping his 
keen, magic eye upon the lion all the while; and after 
having, as he thought, soothed the animal's nerves, he 
turned and went again to the door. Again there was 
the same lifting of the paw and the same putting away 
of the arm. Van Amburgh returned the second time 
to endeavor to coax the animal into quiet, but the lion, 
as if to put an end to the discussion, quietly laid him- 
self down opposite the door, and looked up into Van 
Amburgh’s face, as much as to say, “What are you go- 
ing to do about it now?” And there he remained 
throughout the entire day and night. Armed men 
were stationed all about the cage, ready, at the first 
movement of the lion, to riddle him with bullets. 
Tuere was no necessity for this, however; for, when 
the whim was over, the animal quietly arose, and 
walked to the other side of the cage, and allowed Van 
Amburgh to go. That is the substance of the objection 
to Woman Suffrage. The men are afraid the women are 
going to get out of the cage that they have made for 
them, which they eall their sphere. 

Out of the nfteen millions of women in the country, 
there are Only five millions that are married, and even 
if the rights of the married women were not always in 
jeopardy, what would become of the rights of the other 
ten millions? As long as the ballet is kept from us we 
shall keep continually making up a fuss. We have got 
restive under the restraint. What women want, is that 
men should do by them as Jesus Christ has taught, “Do 
unto others as ye would that others should do unto 
you.” Wedo not ask it as a favor or a privilege, but 
claim it as aright. We feel that we are the equals of 
men. I have used that argument to some extent, but 
I shall never again belittle myself by trying to show 
that woman is equal to man. I have got done with it 
forever, and I believe I have also got done signing pe- 
titions asking that the right of suffrage shall be given 
to us. Let women themselves talk over this matter. 
Let them make converts of their husbands, and their 
brothers and their sweethearts, and let us so carry on 
the cause, as to educate the men of the country up to 
the proper point. I have a firm belief that the men 
need, infinitely more than the women do, the influence 
that woman will bring with her to the ballot; not be- 
cause woman is better, but because she is the other half 
of humanity. Men are just as unwise in carrying out 





these great governmental affairs with one half only of 
humanity, as they would be to tie ap one hand and one 
foot, and undertake to do the business of the worid 
with the hand and foot remaining. It reminds me of 
the account of the battle of Gettysburg, given by a col- 
onel of a Western regiment. His regiment was placed 
among the reserves, on an eminence, where they could 
see the battle as it went on. “There we stood,” said 
the colonel; “our brave men trying to serve their coun- 
try; able to do it, and anxious to do it. Yet we were 
kept the whole of the first day watching the fight go 
on.” On the second day another regiment, which had 
been much associated with his, was called to action. 
“And,” said the colonel, “immediately every one of our 
men sprang up to see how it fared with the other regi- 
ment. Every officer took the field glass in turn, and ev 

ery private strained his vision to see What fate should bes 
fall his friends, We saw them marching, their guns 
aslant, as if there were no battle being carried on, or 
deeds of death and destruction,—and all the while, as 
they marched, the grape, and the canister, and the shot, 
and the shell, tore their ranks terribly; and men fell 
dead in all directions; and still those who yet remained 
carried their guns in the same position, and kept time, 
and closed up, and closed up, until my agitation became 
so unendurable that I forgot all else, and cried out, “Oh 
God! why don’t they call the reserves into action? 
We could help them.” 

Gentlemen, very few of us are very young women. 
We have iorty, fifty, some of us seventy years of life be- 
hind us. We have had great experience. We have 
stood on this eminence where you in your mistaken 
kindness and gallantry placed us, and we have been all 
this time looking down upon the battlefield of life where 
you have been engaged, single handed and alone, Those 
of us who have had half a century have seen the ranks 
of men who started out in lite with us shortened one 
half as they have gone. Here is a husband, there a 
brother or a father, men as dear to us as drops of our 
own heart’s blood. We have seen them steadily sacri- 
ficed by means more appalling than those of Gettysburg, 
men literally slaughtered by licentiousness and drunk- 
enness, and all the while we have looked on and been 
able toalo nothing, and our agony has become so great 
that we exclaim, “Oh God! why don’t these brothers 
of ours call us, the reserves, into action? We could help 
them.” |Applause.] 

Men are dving vast harm by ignoring and neglecting 
the influences woman. ‘There is in woman @ reser- 
voir of power, and instincts of purity and love which 
ean carry her unflinchingly through all troubles for the 
accomplishment of any object dear to her heart. Men 
have qualities different to those of women; God meant 
they should have. God has given us qualities to com- 
plement those of man. 

When I look back to the days of our great war, I re- 
member that women sprang up every day all over the 


and productive work ; the deficit will be immediately felt. 
Add to the producers of the world eight millions of skill- 
ed women, and the quickening would be felt everywhere. 
Mrs. Livermore also urged the admission of women to 
political life from considerations drawn from the in- 
crease of the foreign element. East and West isa huge, 
ignorant, semi-barbarous mass, brought hither from 
Earopean and Asiatic shores, needing the enlighten- 
ing and the quickening that would come from the ad- 
dition of educated women to the polls, 

At the close of her address, the Corivention adjourned 
to 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 























MISS H. W. MERRILL. 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. a Oy) ly 


Sophia C. Jones, M. D., 
Ne. 30 East Concord Street, 
BOSTON. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 2 TO 6 O'CLOCK, P. M. 
May 21. 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 
Covering Be roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 


BRIGHAM & HOLLIS, 


May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 
Wllice, 713 Washington SI., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive yoa. If you have onE 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 


country—women of whom it was not before believed | sully invited to call on Dr. SPEAR. 6m May 21. 


there was any patriotic blood in their veins, I remem- 
ber when the attack was made on Sumter, and troops 
were called for, and there was an understanding that we 
were all to stand together for a united country, for the 
unity of the American Republic—to see that our moth- 
er countfy should not have its life-blood taken by the 
assassin—L remember how the women of the Northwest 
sprang up as one woman—eager and anxious to do 
something. We all came together by one common instinct 
—saying, “What shall we do?” I had not had a very 
high idea of the earnestness of women before that. The 
women of the Northwest rebuked me splendidly for my 
atheism, and never again shall I despise my country- 
women, or any other women. It was not Lucy Stone 
who converted me to Woman Suifrage, nor even my own 
husband, who had been talking it to me for fifteen years. 
It was the war and the strength of character which it 
developed inourwomen. God granted me the great priv- 
ilege of a connection with the Sanitary Commission, in 
which I had frequent opportunities of placing my hand 
upon the heart of my countrywomen, and I found it in- 
variably throbbing heartily and warmly for our country. 

l could tell you of women who have died from expo- 
sure and suffering in the war, and whose graves can be 
found at Millikin’s Bend and other places throughout the 
country. Hundreds of the very best women of the 
Northwest went down voluntarily as nurses, and in 
other capacities, and assisted suffering and dying men, un- 
til they themselves were almost at death’s door. “When 
women do military duty they shall vote!” We did do 
military duty. [Applause.] We did our full share, and 
we could have done more had it not been for the preju- 
dice of leading men in the army. We could have made | 
out pay-rolls and commissarial lists as well as men did, 
who never smelt gunpowder. We rebuked treason 
everywhere. In the Northwest, the women were so 
positive in their loyalty, that any woman who talked 
rebellion, immediately lost caste, no matter how superb- 
ly she was dressed or how great her wealth. Some of 
our Republican men said to us, “Why! you ostracize 
women as we men do not ostracize men.” Never for 
an instant did we halt in our devotion to our country, 
or in our efforts to maintain its unity until Lee surren- 
dered to Grant at Appomattox Court-house, and not | 
even then. We did not cease our labors till all the sol- | 
diers had come home, wearied with their services. We 
have earned recognition at the hands of this govern- 
ment, and we ought to have it. Knowing, then, the 
qualities of woman and her courage and bravery under 
trials, I can never cease to demand that she shall have 
just as large a sphere as man has. All we want is that | 
you shall leave us free to act. 

Mrs. Livermore then spoke of the attempts of men to | 
define the sphere of women. Who shall limit the sphere 
of such women as Harriet Hosmer, Rosa Bonheur, Ma- 
ria Mitchell, Harriet Martineau, and Mrs. Somerville ? | 
Paris slammed the doors of her educational institutions 
in Rosa Bonheur’s face, and she was compelled to study 
anatomy in Parisian slaughterhouses. Boston refused | 
to grant Harriet Hosier the education she sought. Let | 
the sphere of women be tested by the aspiration and | 
ability of their own minds, and let it be limited only by | 
what we are able to do. Don’t fear that women -‘wili 
not marry and make good wives if allowed legal equali- 
ty with men. They even now make as good wives as 
men do husbands. Trust God. This talk of woman | 
getting out of her sphere is sheer lack of faith in God. | 
He has given us our natures, The gentlest woman is | 
transformed into a tigress when you go between her and | 
her baby. There’s no sense, therefore, in the fear that | 
the paitry lures of politicians will draw women trom the | 
home circle. 

There is no danger of men lapping over and becoming | 
women, or women lapping over and becoming men. | 
God is abundantly able to manage his own affairs. He | 
doesn’t need our help to keep bis creations in their place. | 
There is no necessity to enact laws to keep women wo- | 
men.: There is no danger whatever of the. stars com- | 
ing down, and asking the Superintendent of the United | 
States Mint at Philadelphia to place the stamp of the | 
government upon them, so that they may look like gold | 
dollars. God has made them stars—and stars they will | 
remain, though pyramids of gold dollars glitter in their | 
faces. 

Woman’s sphere is that which she can fill, whether it | 
be sea-captain, merchant, school-teacher, or wife and 
mother. | 

Only two millions of women are among the producers | 
of the country—five millions are wives and mothers, and | 
eight millions are rusting out in idleness and frivolity. | 
Take eight millions of men from the world of commerce | 





R. J. WESLEY KELLEY, Successor to his father, 

the late Dr. J. CLAWson KELLEY, and Associate Founder 
of the Analytical System of Medicine, can be consulted at his 
only office in Boston, 
206 Tremont St., between Bostou and Lagrange, 
every Ty Sunday and Monday, on Diseases of the Liver, 
Lungs, Heart, Kidneys, Spleen, and all viseases of the Organic Sys- 
tem; likewise, all impurities of the blood and other fluids, as Serof- 
ula, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, and every descripion of Humor. La- 
dies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call. Office advice 


FREE. 
All the well-known remedies originating with my father, Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley, and myself, Dr. J. Wesley Keiley, can be had only 
at my office, as above. Ali others purporting to be genuine are 

spurious, aud the sick are hereby cautioned against using them, 

J. WESLEY KELI.EY, A. P., 
Sele Proprietor of the Kelley Remedies. 
May 21. 4t 


W ANTED.—Laptes of character and ability as 
Agents for a Mutual Life Insurance Company, Agents of 
the Company claim that its progressive and liberal features ren- 
der it a peculiarly desirable company to work for. 

Address, stating choice of location, “LIFE INSURANCE,” 


Woman's JouRNAL Orricez, Boston, Mass. lt May 21. 


A.M. MePHAIL & CO., _ 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


May 14. Ne. 335 Washington street. 6m 
MISS L. W. DREW . 


Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stumterinyg, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, 0. 3. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rey. E. E. Hale. 

Roos at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

March 19. 3m 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL Ss. GAMMON, 

Ne. 268 Washington Street, Beston, 
TIAIR-CUT VER & WiIG-MAKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Kooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m Apr. 16. 


GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 

Ne. 313 Washington Street, Boston. 


Apr. 30. ($ PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET._£3 ly 





MERRY’S MUSEUM for the Young. 
* Monthly. Mlustrated, Enlarged, and Improved! 
Fa Oldest. Cheapest, and Best! $1.50 a year. 
ge Send 6 cents, in Stamps, for specimen, 
with Premium List. Agents wanted. Address 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. 
Mar. 5. 3m 
BOSTON TURKISH BATHS. 
1427 Washingten Street, 
(Between Newton and Rutland.) 
The Best in New England. 
LAvirs—l0 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
GENTLEMEN—6 to 8} A.M., 2 to 9 P.M., and 
until 11 Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 
D 


May 21. lt L, L, DEAN, M.D., Manager. 





DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (ever Chandler's), Reom 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ta Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May i. 


“MARSLON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, zal 


BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Prepricter. tf 


Ie M. 8S. PAGE, —£1 
iw Merchandise & Muney mroker, 4% 
ta? No. 1 Salem, cor. of Endicott Street, Boston. 44 
{~ Cash paid for Watches, Diamonds and other Personal Prop- 
So. or Money Loaned upon the same. 
Also, for sale, a large assortment of Gold and Suver Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Guns, Pistols, Boots, Shoes, Cloth- 
&e., at very low prices, to pay advances. 








ing, P 
ao Watches and Jeweiry ueatly repaired by an experienced 
Loudon workman. om - 2. 


THE 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, 


A Large, Eight-page Weekly Paper, 


FOR FAMILY READING. 





Almost universally conceded to be one of the ablest and best 
religiows papers in the world, containing articles from the ablest 
writers in the country, correspondence from all parts of this coun- 
try and Europe, a literary department of unrivalled excellence, 
readings for the fireside and the young, besides a fresh diseussion 
of the tmportant questions of the day, and an interesting summa~ 
ry of Religious intelligence and the news of the week. - 

This is one of the largest double-size Religious weeklies pub- 


lished, beautifully printed with large new type on white paper, 


and is in all respects 


A Complete Family Newspaper, 


Having for its object the Investigation and Presentation 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 


Christian Love and Liberty 


among professing Christians of every name and sect. 


Contributions from the best writers of the country fill its pages 
weekly. Among its regular contributors are 


REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
REV. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., 
REV. W. R. ALGER, 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 
REY. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
REV. CHAS. H. BRIGHAM, 
REY. A. P. PUTNAM, 

REV. C. C. SHACKFORD, 

REV. R. P. STEBBINS, 

REV. E. E. HALE, 

REV. 5S. H. CAMP, 


And scores of other leading writers from all parts of the country, 
such as 
ELLIOTT COUES, Pu. D., 
J. H. WARNER, 
REV. D. A. WASSON, 
And others. 


Send for aspecimen copy, aud the paper will be mailed free. 
TERMS..-THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One insertion (per lime). ......... cee eee eens ees 25 cents. 
One month SF ncvcevcce teccoesecoseoese 2 * 
TSS I ccccccceccccccescesccccees 13“ 
Six months HD icccccscvccesccsseeseesees 6 “ 
One year O @ cicasenesorr eeeaveed bkans ib “ 
Special motions’ “ ....ccccscccecseccsccceees a * 


Advertisements not exeeeding 5 lines, 30 cents per line, each 
time. Space occupied by cuts, double priee. Double columns, 
one and a half price. Marriage or Death Notices, 50 cents. Ad- 
vertisers are requested to send im their orders as early as 10 A.M. 
on Tuesday of each week, in order to secure their insertion. 





Address all communicatious on business 
J. N. HALLECK, Manager, 
Apr. 23. P. 0. Box 6695, New York City. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 


Salmon, Lake Trout, 


Salmon Trout, White Fish, 


Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 


Smoked Halibut, 
Smoked Salmon, 


Blue Fish, 
Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, 


Finnan Haddie< H_liand Herrings, &c- 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 


Herrings, 





EXTIRPATOR. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and PmR- 
MANENTLY. Call on or send stamp for circular to Dr. E. P. 
WILLIAMS & CO., Mason and Handin’s Building, 154 Tremont 


treet, Boston, Mass. 3m a Feb. 25. 





HAyyNse a very pleasantly situated and neatly fur- 
nished house in Cambridge, near the station, I wish to find 
either two ladies or a gentleman and wife who will share with me 
the expenses of housekeeping. Address “COMFORT,” Otlice ot 
the Woman's JocaxaL, No.d Tremont Piace,. It May le 
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